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PREFACE. 



• (t ^ rj For the Engineering student, pursuing the study of Applied 

^ ^ / Mechanics as part of his professional training and not as ad- 
S ditional mathematical culture, not only is a thoroughly system- 

atic, clear, and logical treatment of the subject quite essential, 
hut one which presents the quantities and conceptions involved 
in as practical and concrete a form as possible, with all the aids 
of the printer's and culver's arts ; and especially one which, 
besides showing the denvation of formulae from principles, in- 
culcates, illustrates, and lays stress on correct numerical substi- 
tuHon, and the proper use of units ; for without this no reliable 
numerical results can be reached, and the principal object of 
those formulsd is frustrated. 

With these requirements in view, an experience of ten years 
in teaching the Mechanics of Engineering at this institution has 
led the wnter to prepare the present work, embodying the fol- 
lowinff special features : 

1. The diagrams are very numerous (about one to every 
page ; an appeal to the eye is often worth a page of description). 

2. The diagrams are very full and explicit, thus saving time 
and mental effort to the student. In problems in Dynamics 
three kinds of arrows are used, to distinguish forces, velocities, 
and accelerations, respectively. 

3. Illustrations and examples of a practical nature, both 
algebraic and numerical,, are of frequent occurrence. 

4. FormulaB are divided into two classes; those (homo- 
geneous) admitting the use of any system of units whatever for 
measurements of force, space, mass, and time, in numerical 
substitution ; and those which are true only for specified units. 
Attention is repeatedly called to the matter of correct numerical 
substitution, especially in Dynamics, where time and mass, as 
well as force and space, are among the quantities considered. 

5. The general tneorem of Work and Energy in machines is 
developed gradually by definite and limited steps, in preference^ 
to ffiving a single demonstration which, from its generality,' 
might be too vague and abstruse to be readily grasped by the 

• student. 

6. As to the vexed question of '^ Centrifugal force," a con- 
sistent application of Newton's Laws is made, necessitating the 
result that the centrifugal force, properly so called, is not an 
action (force) upon the body constrained to move in the curve, 
but upon the constraining body. 

7. The definition of force is made to include and illustrate 
Newton's law of action and reaction, the misunderstanding of 
which leads to such lengthy and unprofitable discussions in 
technical journals every few years. 

Ck)IlNELL UNrVEKSITY, ItHACA, N. Y., 

February, 1886. 
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MECHAOTCS OF ElS^amEERma 



PRELIMINARY CHAPTER. 

1. Mechanics treats of the nmtnal actions and relative mo- 
tions of material bodies, solid, liquid, and gaseous; and by 
Mechanics of Engineering is meant a presentment of those 
principles of pure mechanics, and their applications, which are 
of special service in engineering problems. 

2. Kinds of Qoantity. — Mechanics involves the following 
fundamental kinds of quantity : Space, of one, two, or three 
dimensions, i.e., length, surface, or volume, respectively ; time, 
which needs no definition here; force and mass, as defined be- 
low ; and abstract numbers, whose values ai*e independent of 
arbitrary units, as, for example, a i-atio. 

8. Force. — A force is one of a pair of equal, opposite, and 
simultaneous actions between two bodies, by which the state 
of their motions is altered or a change of fonn in the bodies 
themselves is eflfected. Pressure, attraction, repulsion, and 
traction are instances in point. Muscular sensation conveys 
the idea of force, while a spring-balance gives an absolute 
measure of it, a beam-balance only a relative measure. In 
accordance with Newton's third law of motion, that action and 
reaction are equal, opposite, and simultaneous, forces always 
occur in pairs; thus, if a pressure of 40 lbs. exists between 
bodies A and jB, if A is considered by itself (i.e., "free"), 
apart from all other bodies whose actions upon it are called 
forces, among these forces will be one of 40 lbs. directed from 
B toward A. Similarly, if B is under consideration, a force 
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2 MECHANICS OF ENOINKEBING. 

of 4:0 lbs. directed from A toward JB takes its place among the 
forces acting on £. This is the interpretation of Newton's 
third law. 

In conceiving of a force as applied at a certain point of a 
body it is useful to imagine one end of an imponderable spiral 
spring in a state of compression (or tension) as attached at the 
given point, the axis of the spring having the given direction 
of the force. 

4. Mass is the quantity of matter in a body. The masses of 
several bodies being proportional to their weights at the same 
locality on the earth's surface, in physics the weight is taken 
as the mass, but in practical engineering another mode is used 
for measuring it (as explained in a subsequent chapter), viz.; 
the mass of a body is equal to its weight divided by the ac- 
celeration of gravity in the locality where the weight is taken, 
or, symbolically, JH = G -^ ff. This quotient is a constant 
quantity, as it should be, since the mass of a body is invariable 
wherever the body be carried. 

6. Derived Quantities. — ^All kinds of quantity besides the 
fundamental ones just mentioned are compounds of the latter, 
formed by multiplication or division, such as velocity, accele- 
ration, momentum, work, energy, moment, power, and force- 
distribution. Some of these are merely names given for 
convenience to certain combinations of factoi-s which come 
together not in dealing with first principles, but as a result of 
common algebraic transformations. 

6. Homogeneous Equations are those of such a form that they 
ai'e true for any arbitrary system of units, and in which all 
terms combined by algebraic addition are of the same kind. 

Thus, the equation ^ = ^ (in which g = the acceleration of 

gi-avity and t the time of vertical fall of a body in vacuo, 
from rest) will give the distance fallen through, *, whatever 
units be adopted for measuring time and distance. But if for 
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g we write the numerical value 32.2, which it assumes when 
time is measured in seconds and distance in feet, the equation 
8 = 16.1^ is true for those units alone, and the equation is not 
of homogeneous form. Algebraic combination of homogeneous 
equations should always produce homogeneous equations ; if 
not, some error has been made in the algebraic work. If any 
equation derived or proposed for practical use is not homogene- 
ous, an explicit statement should be made in the context as to 
the proper units to be employed. 

7. Heaviness. — By heaviness of a substance is meant the 
weight of a cubic unit of the substance. E.g. the heaviness of 
fresh water is 62.5, in case the unit of force is the pound, 
and the foot the unit of space; i.e., a cubic foot of fresh 
water weighs 62.5 lbs. In case the substance is not uniform 
in composition, the heaviness varies from point to point. If 
the weight of a homogeneous body be denoted by (?, its volume 
by F, and the heaviness of its substance by y^ then G = Vy. 

Weight in Pounds op a Cubic Foot (i.e., the heaviness) op vabious 

MATERIALa 

Anthracite, solid 100 

" broken 67 

iBrick, common hard 125 

" soft 100 

Brick-work, common 112 

Concrete 125 

Earth, loose 72 

" as mud 102 

Granite 164 to 172 

Ice 68 

Iron, cast 450 

" wrought 480 



Masonry, dry rubble 138 

** dressed granite or 

limestone 165 

Mortar 100 

Petroleum 55 

Snow 7 

'* wet 15 to 50 

Steel 490 

Timber 25 to 60 

Water, fresh 62.5 

" sea 64.0 



8. Specific Gravity is the ratio of the heaviness of a material 
to that of water, and is therefore an abstract nnmber. 

9. A Material Point is a solid body, or small particle, whose 
dimensions are pi^acticallj nothing, compared with its range of 
motion. 
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4 MECHANICS OF ENOINEEBING. 

10. A Bigid Body is a solid, whose distortion or change of 
form under any system of forces to be brought upon it in 
practice is, for certain purposes, insensible. 

11. Equilibrium. — ^When a system of forces applied to a 
body produces the same effect as if no force acted, so far as 
the state of motion of the body is concerned, they are said to 
be balanced, or to be in equilibrium. 

12. Division of the Subject. — Statics will treat of bodies at 
j'est, i.e., of balanced forces or equilibrium; dynamics^ of 
bodies in motion ; strength of materials will treat of the effect 
of forces in distorting bodies ; hydraulics^ of the mechanics 
of liquids ; pneumMicSy of the mechanics of gases. 

18. Parallelogram of Forces. — Duchayla's Proof. To fully 
determine a force we must have given its amount, its direc 
tion, and its point of application in the body. It is generally 
denoted in diagrams by an arrow. It is a matter of experience 
that besides the point of application already spoken of any 
other may be chosen in the line of action of the force. This 
is called the transmissibility of force ; i.e., so far as the state of 
motion of the body is concerned, a force may be applied any- 
where in its line of action. 

The Besultant of two forces (called its components) applied 
at a point of a body is a single force applied at the same point, 
which will replace them. To prove that this resultant is given 
in amount and position by the diagonal of the parallelogram 
formed on the two given forces (conceived as laid off to some 
scale, so many pounds to the inch, say), Duchayla's method 
requires four postulates, viz. : (1) the resultant of two forces 
must lie in the same plane with them ; (2) the resultant of two 
equal forces must bisect the angle between them ; (3) if one of 
the two forces be increased, the angle between the other force 
and the resultant will be greater than before; and (4) the trans 
missibility of force, already mentioned. Granting these, we 
proceed as follows (Fig. 1) : Given the two forces P and Q = 
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PRELIMINABY CHAPTER, 6 

p, ^ pn ^p, ^^^ pn ,^jjjg ^^1^ ^^^ ^^ p^ g^ ^j^^^ Q ^ 2P), 

applied at O. Ti-aiiBmit P'' to A. Draw the parallelograms 
OB and AD ; ^2? will also be a parallelogmm. By postulate 
(2), since OB is a rhombus, P and P' at O may be replaced by 
a single force W acting through B. Transmit R to B and 
replace it by P and P^ Transmit P from jB to J., P' from 
B \x> D. Similarly P and P'\ at J., may be replaced by a 
single force R" passing through D ; ti-ansmit it tliere and re- 
solve it into P and P". P' is already at P. Hence P and 
P' + P", acting at P, are equivalent to P and P' + P'' act- 
ing at 0^ in their respective directions. Therefore the result- 
ant of P and P' + jP'' must lie in the line OD^ the diagonal 
of the pai-allelogram formed on P and Q = 2P at O. Similarly 



KK7^ 

p/ \/ p'V p- ^ 





this may be proved (that the diagonal gives the direction of 
the resultant) for any two forces P and mP ; and for any two 
forces nP and mP, m and n being any two whole numbers, 
i.e., for any two commensurable forces. When the forces are 
incommensurable (Fig. 2), P and Q being the given forces, 
we may use a redtcetio ad absurdum^ thus : Form the parallelo- 
gram OD on P and Q applied at O. Suppose for an instant 
that P the resultant of P and Q does not follow the diagonal 
OD^ but some other direction, as 0D\ Note the intersection 
Hj and dmw HC parallel to DB. Divide P into equal parts, 
each less than HP ; then in laying off parts equal to these from 
along OP, a point of division will come at some point F 
between C'and B. Complete the parallelogram OFEO. The 
force Q'' = OF is commensurable with P, and hence their 
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6 MECHANICS OF ENOIKEERIN0. 

resultant acts along OE. Now Q is greater than Q'\ while R 
makes a less angle with P than OE^ which is conti-ary to pos- 
tulate (3); therefore R cannot lie outside of the line OD. 
Q.E.D. 

It still remains to prove that the resultant is repi'esented in 
amount, as well as position, by the diagonal. OD (Fig. 3) is 
s/r' the direction of R the resultant of P and 

X ^ C 5 required its amount. If R' be a force 

"/X 7 equal and opposite to R it will balance P 

jL \D/ and Q ; i.e, the resultant of R' and P 
P ^ ^^ must lie in the line QO prolonged (besides 

^®* *• being equal to Q). We can therefore de- 

termine R' by drawing BA parallel to DO to intersect QO 
prolonged in A\ and then complete the parallelogram on 
BA and BO. Since OFAB is a parallelogram 5' must =BA^ 
and since OABD is a parallelogram BA=zOD\ therefore 
B'= OO and also -ff = (m Q. E. D. 

Corollary, — The resultant of three forces applied at the same 
point is the diagonal of the parallelopiped formed on the three 
forces. 

14. Concurrent forces are those whose lines of action intersect 
in a common point, while non-concurrent forces are those which 
do not so intersect ; results obtained for a system of concurrent 
forces are really derivable, as pai'ticular cases, from those per- 
taining to a system of non-concurrent forces. 

16. Eesultant. — A single force, the action of which, as re- 
gards the state of motion of the body acted on, is equivalent to 
that of a number of forces forming a system, is said to be the 
Eesultant of that system, and may replace the system ; and con- 
versely a force which is equal and opposite to the resultant of 
a system will balance that system, or, in other words, when it 
is combined with that system there will result a new system in 
equilibrium. 

In general, as will be seen, a given system of forces can al- 
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ways be replaced by two single forces, but these two can be 
combined into a single resultant only in particular cases. 

15a. Equivalent Systems are those which may be replaced by 
the same set of two single forces — or, in other \^ ords, those 
which have the same e£fect, as to state of motion, upon the 
given body. 

15b. FormulsB. — ^If in Fig. 8 tho forces P and Q and the angle a: = 
PO Q are given, we have, for the resultant, 



22 = i> = V^P*T^T3P9 cos a. 

(If a: is > OO"" its cosine is negative.) In general, given anj three parts 
of either plane triangle ODQ,oxODB,\hQ other three maj be obtained 
by ordinary trigonometry. Evidently if a = 0, J? = P-f§; ifa = 

180%J? = P~ Q\ and if a = 90% ^= V P» -f C". 

15c. Varieties of Forces. — Great care should be used in deciding 
what may properly be called forces. The latter may be divided into ac- 
tions hy contact, and actions at a distance, U pressure exists between two 
bodies and they are perfectly smooth at the surface of contact, the pressure 
(or thrust, or compressive action), of one against the other constitutes a force, 
whose direction is normal to the tangent plane at any point of contact (a 
matter of experience) ; while if those surfaces are not smooth there may also 
exist mutual tangential actions or friction. (If the bodies really form a 
continuous substance at the surface considered, these tangential actions are 
called sJhearing forces.) Again, when a rod or wire is subjected to tension, 
any portion of it is said to exert a pull or tensile force upon the remainder ; 
the ability to do this depends on the property of cohesion. The foregoing 
are examples of actions by contact. 

Actions at a distance are exemplified in the mysterious attractions, or r«- 
pulfiions, observable in the phenomena of gravitation, electricity, and mag- 
netism, where the bodies concerned are not necessarily in contact. By the 
term weight we shall always mean the /orce of the earth's attraction on the 
body in question, and not the amount of matter in it. 

[NoTB.— In some common phrases, such as " The tremendous force " of a heavy body in 
rapid motion, the word force is not nsed in a technical sense, but signifies energy (as ex- 
plained in Chap. VI.). The mere fact that a body is in motion, whatever its mass and 
velocity, does not imply that it is nnder the action of any force, necessarily. For instance, 
at any point in the path of a cannon ball through the air, the only forces acting on it are 
the resistance of the air and the attraction of the earth, the latter having a vertical and 
downward direction.] 
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CHAPTER I. 

STATICS OP A MATERIAL POINT. 

16. Composition of Concurrent Forces. — A system of forces 
actiug on a material point is necessarily composed of concurrent 
forces. 

Cask I. — All tlie forces in One Plane. Let O be the 
material point, the common point of application of all the 
forces ; P„ P„ etc., the given forces, making 
angles a^^ ir,, etc., with the axis X. By the 
parallelogram of forces P^ may be resolved 
into and replaced by its components, P^ cos a 
acting along X, and P^ sin a along Y. 
^^' ^ Similarly all the remaining forces may be re- 

placed by their Xand Y components. We have now a new 
system, the equivalent of that first given, consisting of a set of 
X forces, having the same line of application (axis X), and a 
set of J^ forces, all acting in the line Y. The resultant of the 
X forces being their algebraic sum (denoted by 2X) (since 
they have the same line of application) we have 

2X=z Pj cos or, -j- -P. cos or, + ®^c. = 2{P cos a), 

and similarly 

2Y= P^ sin Of, -[" -P« sin or, -[- etc. = ^(Psin a). 

These two forces, -SX and 2 P, may l)e combined by the 
parallelogram of forces, giving P = ^(2XY + (2 JT)' ^ the 
single resultant of the whole system, and its dii*ection is deter- 

2Y 

mined by the angle a\ thus, tan a = -^np; see Fig. 5. For 

equilibrium to exist, B must = 0, which requires, separat 
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2X=0, and 2Y=0 (for the two squares {2Xy and 
{2Yy can neither of them be negative quantities). 

Case II. — Tlie forces having any dii'ections in space, 
but all applied at Oj the material point. Let Pj, P„ 
etc., be the given forces, JP^ making the angles a„ /?„ and y^j 
respectively, with three arbitrary axes, X, Y^ and Z (Fig. 6), 
at right angles to each other and intersecting at O^ the origin. 
Similarly let or,, /?,, y^^ be the angles made by P, with these 
axes, and so on for all the forces. By the parallelepiped of 
forces, P, may be replaced by its components. 

Xi = P, cos flfj, Ti = Pj cos yJx, and Zi = Pi cos y^ ; and 






Fio. S. 



Fia. t. 



Fia. 7. 



Similarly for all the forces, so that the entire system is now 
replaced by the three forces, 

2X= P, cos a, + ^. c^s or, -[- etc ; 
2Y=P, cos A + P, cos /?, + etc; 
2Z = P, cos y, + P, cos y, + ^^c ; 

and finally by tl>e single resultant 

n = V{2xy + {2 Yy + {2zy. 

Therefore, for equilibrium we must have separately, 

2X= 0, 2Y=: 0, and 2Z=0. 

IPs position may be determined by its direction cosines, viz., 

2X ^ 2Y 2Z 

cos ^ = -Q- ; cos p = -j^ ; cos ;/ = -n-. 

17. Conditions of Equilibrium. — ^Evidently, in dealing with 
a system of concurrent forces, it would be a simple matter to 
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replace any two of the forces by their resultant (diagonal 
formed on them), then to combine this resultant with a 41111x1 
force, and so on until all the forces had been combined, the 
last resultant being the resultant of the whole system. The 
foregoing treatment, however, is useful in showing that for 
equilibrium of concurrent forces in a plane only two conditions 
are necessary, viz., 2X •=• and 21^= 0; while in space 
there are three, 2X^ 0, -2 y = 0, and 2Z = 0. In Case I., 
then, we have conditions enough for determining two unknown 
quantities; in Case II., three. 

18. Problems involving equilibrium of concurrent forces. 
(A rigid body in equilibrium under no more than three forces 
may be treated as a material point, since the (two or) three 
forces are necessarily concurrent.) 

Peoblem 1. — A body weighing O lbs. rests on a horizontal 
table: required the pressure between it and the table. Fig. 8. 
Consider the body free, i.e., conceive all other bodies removed 
(the table in this instance), being replaced by the 
forces which they exert on the fii-st body. Taking 
: iG the axis Y vertical and positive upward, and not 



+ Y 



0f-- 



+X assuming in advance either the amount or direc- 
tion of Ny the pressure of the table against the 
body, but knowing that O^ the action of the earth 
^^^' ®* on the body, is vertical and downward, we have 
here a system of concurrent forces in equilibrium, in which 
the X and T components of O are known (being and — 
O respectively), while those, iVx a^d -^t> of ^ ^^'^ unknown. 
Putting 2X = 0, we have iVj + ^ = ^ j 5-^., N' has no hori- 
zontal component, .*. iT is vertical. Putting ^jr=0, we 
have iVy — G^^ = 0, .*. iVV = -f- (? ; or the vertical component 
of iT, i.e., N itself, is positive (upward in this case), and is 
numerically equal to G. 

Problem 2. — Fig. 9. A body of weight' O (lbs.) is moving 
in a straight line over a rough horizontal table with a uniform 
velocity c (feet per second) to the right. The tension in an 
oblique cord by which it is pulled is given, and = P (lbs.), 
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which remains constant, the cord making* a given angle of 
elevation, or, with the path of the body. Bequired the vertical 
pressure If (lbs.) of the table, and also its ^y 

horizontal action F (friction) (lbs.) against 
the body. 

Beferring by anticipation to Newton's fii-st 
law of motion, viz., a material point acted 
on by no force or by balanced forces is either ^^»- ^• 

at rest or moving uniformly in a straight line, we see that this 
problem is a case of balanced forces, i.e., of equilibrium. Since 
there are only two unknown quantities, iT and Fy we may 
determine them by the two equations of Case I., taking the 
axes X and Y as before. Here let us leave the direction of 
If as well as its amount to be determined by the analysis. As 
i^mnst evidently point toward the left, treat it as negative in 
summing the X components ; the analysis, therefore, can be 
expected to give only its numerical value. 
2X = gives P cos or — F^ 0. .-. F= P cos a. 

2l^=0give8ir+Psina-6^ = 0. .-. If = O - Pm\ a. 
.'. If is upward or downward according as ^ is > or < P 
sin a. For iV to be a downward pressure upon the body would 
require the surface of the table to be above it. The ratio of the 
friction ^ to the pressure iT which produces it can now be 
obtained, and is called the coeflScient of friction. It may vary 
slightly with the velocity. 

This problem may be looked upon as arising from an experi- 
ment made to determine the coeflScient of friction between the 
given surfaces at the given uniform velocity. 

19. The Free-Body Method. — The foregoing rather labored so- 
lutions of very simple problems have been made such to illus- 
trate what may be called the free-body method of treating any 
problem involving a body acted on by a system of forces. It 
consists in conceiving the body isolated from all others which 
act on it in any way, those actions being introduced as so many 
forces, known or unknown, in amount and position. The sys- 
tem of forces thus formed may be made to yield certain equa- 
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tions, whose character and nnmber depend on circumstances, 
such as the behavior of the body, whether the forces are con- 
fined to a plane or not, etc., and which are therefore theoreti- 
cally available for determining an equal number of unknown 
quantities, whether these be forces, masses, spaces, times, or 
abstract numbers. Of course in some instances the unknown 
quantities may enter these equations with such high powers 
that the elimination may be impossible ; but this is a matter 
of algebra, not of mechanics. 
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CHAPTER II. 



PARALLEL FORCES AND THE CENTRE OF GRAVITY. 

20. Preliminary Bemarks. — Although by its title this section 
should be restricted to a treatment of the equilibrium of forces, 
certain propositions involving the composition and resolution 
of forces, without reference to the behavior of tlie body under 
their action, will be found necessary as preliminary to the prin- 
cipal object in view. 

As a rigid body possesses extension in three dimensions, to 
deal with a system of forces acting on it we require three co- 
ordinate axes : in other words, the system consists of ^^ forces 
in space," and in general the forces are non-concurrent In 
most problems in statics, however, the forces acting are in one 
plane: we accordingly begin by considering non-concurrent 
forces in a plane, of which the simplest case is that of two 
parallel forces. For the present the body on which the forces 
act will not be shown in the figure, but must be understood to 
he there (since we have no conception of forces independently 
of material bodies). The device will frequently be adopted of 
introducing into the given system two opposite and equal forces 
acting in the same line : evidently this will not alter the effect 
of the given system, as regards the rest or motion of the body. 

• pK — ItP 

21. Resultant of two Parallel 

Forces. 

Case I. — The two forces have 
the same direction. Fig. 10. 
Let P and Q be the given forces, 
and A£ a line perpendicular to 
them (P and Q are supposed to have 
been transferred to the intersections ^»- ^^• 

A and B), Put in at A and B two equal and opposite 
forces 8 and Sj combining them with P and Q to form P' 
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and Q\ Transfer P' and Q' to their intersection at (7, and there 
resolve them again into 8 and P, xS'and Q, 8 and S annul each 
other at C] therefore P and Q^ acting along a common line CZ>, 
replace the P and Q first given ; i.e., the resultant of the origi- 
nal two forces is a force P =P-\- Q, acting parallel to them 
through the point Z>, whose position must now be determined. 
The triangle CAP is similar to the triangle shaded by lines, 
r. P : S :: CD : x\ and CDB being similar to the triangle 
shaded by dots, :. S\ Q :: a — x : CD. Combining these, we 

p a — X T Qa Qd 

have -Ti == ^"^ •'• ^ == p , r\ ~ ^- Now write this 

Q X P+Q P 

Px = Qa^ and add Pg^ i.e., Pc-^- Qc, to each member, c being 
the distance of (Fig. 10), any point in AP produced, from 
A. This wil| give P{X']-c) = PG-}'Q{a-\- c), in which c, 
a-\-c^ and a? + c are respectively the lengths of perpendiculars 
let fall from O upon P, Qy and their resultant P. Any one of 
these products, such as jPc, is for convenience (since products of 
this form occur so frequently in Mechanics as a result of alge- 
braic transformation) called the Homent of the force about the 
arbitrary point O, Hence the resultant of two parallel forces of 
the same direction is equal to their sum, acts in their plane, in 
a line parallel to them, and at such a distance from any arbi- 
trary point in their plane as may be determined by writing 
its moment about equal to the sum of the moments of the 
two forces about 0. is called a centre of moments, Siudesich 
of the perpendiculars a lever-arm. 

Case II. — Two parallel forces P and Q of opi«)site direc- 
tions. Fig. 11. By a process similar to the foregoing, we 

obtain ^ = P - ^ and (P - Q)x 
= Qa, i.e., Px = Qa, Subtract 
each member of the last equation 
from Pc (i.e., Pc— Qc\ in which c 
is the distance, from A, of any arbi- 
trary point in AP produced. This 
gives P{c — 0?) = Pc — Q{a + c). 
But {c — a?), c, and {a + c) are re- 
Fio. 11. spectively the perpendiculars, from 
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O^ upon R^ P, and Q. That is, R{c — x) is the moment of H 
about 0\ Po^ that of P about 0\ and Q{(i-\'C\ that of Q 
about O. But the moment of Q is subtracted from that of -P, 
which corresponds with the fact that Q m tliis figure would 
produce a rotation about O opposite in direction to that of P. 
Having in view, tlien, this imaginary rotation, we may define 
the moment of a force d^poaitwe when the indicated direction 
^bout the given point is against the hands of a watch; as negor 
pi/ve when with the hands of a watch. 

Hence, in general, the resultant of any two parallel forces is, 
in amount, equal to their algebraic sum, acts in a pai*allel direc- 
tion in the same plane, while its moment, about any arbitrary 
point in the plane, is equal to the algebraic sum of the mo- 
ments of the two forces about the same point. 

Corollary, — If each term in the preceding moment equations 
be multiplied by the secant of an angle (or, Fig. 12) thus: 




Of^ 




Fio. 18. 



(using the notation of Fig. 12), we have Pa sec a = P^a^ 
sec a + -P,«9 sec or, i.e., Ph = Pfi^ + PJ^^^ i" which J, J„ 
and J, are the oblique distances of the three lines of action 
from any point O in their plane, and lie on the same straight 
line ; P is the resultant of the parallel forces P^ and P,. 

22. Sesultant of any System of Parallel Forces in Space. — 
Let-P„-Pa, -P,, etc., be the forces of the system, and a?,, y„ 
s„ aj„ y„ 5a, etc., the co-ordinates of their ponits of application 
as referred to an arbitrary set of three co-ordinate axes X, Yj 
and Z, perpendicular to each other. Each force is here re- 
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Btricted to a definite point of application in its line of action 
(with reference to establishing more directly the fundamental 
equations for the co-ordinates of the centre of gravity of a 
body). The I'esnltant P' of any two of the forces, as 
P, and P„ is = P, + P„ and may be applied at C, the in- 
tersection of its own line of action with a line BD joining 
the points of applicalion of P, and P„ its components. 
Produce the latter line to A^ where it pierces the plane XJT, 
and let ft,, h\ and &„ respectively, be the distances of B^ (7, 
2>, from A ; then from the corollary of the last article we have 

but from similar triangles 

V : \ : \ :: z' :z,: «„ /. PV = p^z^J^p^^ 

Now combine P', applied at C, with P„ applied at E^ calling 
their resultant P^' and its vertical co-ordinate z'\ and we obtain 

P-3- = P'z' + P,^., i.e., P-3" = P,z, -f Pa + P.^„ 
also 

Proceeding thus until all the forces have been considered, we 
shall have finally, for the resultant of the whole system, 

P = P. + P.+ P. + etc.; 
and for tlie vertical co-ordinate of its point of application, 
which we may write z, 

Bl = P,2, + P^. + P,3, + etc ; 

i.e.,2 - p__^p^_^p^:^ - 2P > 

and similarly for the other co-ordinates. 

In these equations, in the general case, such products as P,5i, 
etc., cannot strictly be called moments. The point whose co- 
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ordinates are the x, y, and 2^ just obtained, is called the Centre 
of Parallel Force%^ and its position is independent of the {com- 
mon) direction of the forces concerned. 

Example. — If the parallel forces are contained in one plane, 
and the axis Y be assumed parallel to the direction of the 
forces, then each product like P^x^ will be a moment^ as de- 
fined in § 21 ; and it will be noticed in the accompanying nu- 
merical example, Fig. 14, that a detailed substitution in the 
equation P3 p |Y 

Bx = P^x^ -f Pjc^ + etc., ... (1) 






having regard to the proper sign of each Ibi +X 

force and of each abscissa, gives the same fio. 14. 

result as if each product Px were first obtained numerically, 
and a sign affixed to the product considered as a moment 
about the point O. Let P^ = — 1 lb.; P, = + 2 lbs.; P, = 
-fSlbs.; P, = -61bs.;i», = +lft.; a?, = +3ft.;i»,= -2 
ft.; and a?^ = — 1 ft. Required the amount and position of the 
resultantP. In amount P = -5'P= — 1 + 2 + 3 — 6 = — 2 
lbs.; i.e., it is a downward force of 2 lbs. As to its position, 
Ex= 2(Px) gives (- 2> = (- 1) X (+ 1) + 2 X 3 + 
3 X (-2) + (-6)X(-l) = -1 + 6-6 + 6. Now from 
the figure, by inspection, it is evident that the moment of P, 
about O is negative {with the hands of a watch), and is numer- 
ically = 1, i.e., its moment = — 1 ; similarly, by inspection, 
that of P, is seen to be positive, that of P, negative, that of 
P^ positive; which agree with the results just found, that 
(— 2)^ = — 1 + 6 — 6 + 6 = + 5 ft. lbs. (Since a moment 
is a product of a force (lbs.) by a length (ft.), it may be called 
so many foot-pounds.) Next, solving for a?, we obtain 
aj = (+ 5) -T- (— 2) = — 2.5 ft.; i.e., the resultant of the given 
forces is a downward force of 2 lbs. acting in a vertical line 
2.5 ft. to the left of the origin. Hence, if the body in question 
be a horizontal rod whose weight has been already included in 
the statement of forces, a support placed 2.5 ft. to the left of 
O and capable of resisting at least 2 lbs. downward pressure 
will preserve equilibrium; and the pressure which it exerts 
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against the rod must be an upward force, P., of 2 lbs., i.e., the 
equal and opposite of the resultant of P„ P„ P„ P^. 

Fig. 15 shows the rod as a free body in equilibrium under 
the five forces. P, = + 2 lbs. = the reactio?i of the support. 



i 



A Of course Pj is one of a pair of equal 

n * and opposite forces; the other one 



is the pressure of the rod against the 
^t — ^2*-~lo support, and would take its place among 

Fio. 16. the forces acting on the support. 

23. Centre of Gravity. — Among the forces acting on any 
rigid body at the surface of the earth is the soKjalled attraction 
of the latter (i.e., gravitation), as shown by a spring-balance, 
which indicates the weight of the body hung upon it. The 
weights of the diflEerent particles of any rigid body constitute a 
system of parallel forces (practically so, though actually slightly 
convergent). The point of application of the resultant of these 
forces is called the centre of gravity of the body, and may also 
be considered the centime of mass, the body being of very small 
dimensions compared with the earth's radius. 

If a?, y, and z denote the co-ordinates of the centre of gi*avity 
of a body referred to three co-ordinate axes, the equations 
derived for them in § 22 are directly applicable, with slight 
changes in notation. 

Denote the weight of any particle of the body by dO, its 
volume by d F, by ;^ its heaviness (rate of weight, see § 7) and 
its co-ordinates by a?, y, and z ; then, using the integral sign as 
indicating a summation of like terms for all the particles of the 
body, we have, for heterogeneous bodies, 

^_ fyxdV ^ j^_fYydV_^ -_fYzdY^ 

fydV y ^ fydV ^^ fydV ' ' ^^^ 
while, if the body is homogeneous, y is the same for all its ele- 
ments, and being therefore placed outside the sign of summa- 
tion, is cancelled out, leaving for homogeneous bodies ( V de- 
noting the total volume) 

- fxdV - fydV ^- fzdV 
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CoroUary. — It is also evident tbftt i^a homogeneous body is 
for convenience considered as made up o£ several finite parts, 
whose volumes are F„ F„ etc., and whose grwfity co-ordinates 
are a?,, y^, s^ ; a?,, y„ 0, ; etc., we may write 

^- F, + F. + . . . ••••(») 

If the body is heterogeneous, put 6"^! (weights), etc., instead 
of Fj, etc., in equation (3). 

If the body is an infinitely thin homogeneotis shell of uni- 
form thickness = A, then dV= hdlf\dl^ denoting an element, 
and jp'the whole area of one surface) and equations (2) become, 
after cancellation, 

J_>^. Z-JMl. -^-f^ (4) 

Similarly, for a homogeneous wire of constant small cross- 
section (i.e.. a geometrical line, having weight), its length 
being *, and an element of length ds^ we obtain 

fxds - /yds - fzds ,^. 

» = ^V"' y s' ^ ~T' ... (5) 

It is often convenient to find the centre of gravity of a thin 
plate by experiment, balancing it on a needle-point; other 
shapes are not so easily dealt with. 

24. Symmetry. — Considerations of symmetry of form often 
determine the centre of gravity of homogeneous solids without 
analysis, or limit it to a certain line or plane. Thus the centre 
of gravity of a sphere, or any regular polyedron, is at its centre 
of figure ; of a right cylinder, in the middle of its axis ; of a 
thin plate of the form of a circle or regular polygon, in the 
centre of figure ; of a straight wire of uniform cross-section, in 
the middle of its length. 

Again, if a homogeneous body is symmetrical about a plane, 
the centre of gravity must lie in that plane, called a plane of 
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gravity ; if about a line* in that line called a line of gravity ; 
if about a point, in that point. 

25. By considering certain modes of subdivision of a homo- 
geneous body, lines or planes of gravity are often made appar- 
ent. E.g., a line joining the middle of the bases of a trape- 
zoidal plate is a line of gravity, since it bisects all the strips 
of uniform width determined by drawing parallels to the 
bases ; similarly, a line joining the apex of a triangulai' plate to 
the middle of the opposite side is a line of gravity. Other 
cases can easily be suggested by the student. 

26. Problems. — (1) Required the position of the centre of 

K g**^vity of sij^ homogeneous wire of the 
1^ ^x[\P\rruy fo'n^^ofa drcular arCj AB^ Fig. 16. Take 

j /C''';::''-q:'^lK the origin at the centre of the circle, and 

j^ j 11 the axis X bisecting the wire. Let the 

^^"Nv a i/ '^ length of the wire, *, = 2*, ; (fo = ele- 

\v ~f / A ment of arc. "We need determine only the 

|i^/ a?, since evidently y = 0. Equations (5), 



-z^J^ 



s 



Fio. 16. g 23, are applicable here, i.e., x 

From similar triangles we have 

da : dy :: /• : a?; .-. <fo = — ^f 



.•.ajrrrr— Cdy = TT- 5 i-e., = chord X radius -j- length of 

25,t/y=^a 2«/ ' 

wire. For a semicircular wire, this reduces to a? = 2r -f- ?r. 

Peoblem 2. Centre of gravity of trapezoidal {and tria/nr 
gular) thin plates^ homogeneous^ etc. — Prolong the non-parallel 
sides of the trapezoid to intersect at (?, which take as an origin, 
making the axis X perpendicular to the bases h and &,. We 
may here use equations (4), § 23, and may take a vertical strip 
for our element of area, dF^ in determining x ; for each point 
of such a strip has the same x. Now dF = (y + y')dx^ and 
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from similar triangles y + y' = t ». Hence I^=i -{bh — hji^ 
can be written ^ , (A' — A,'), and x t= *^ — becomes 



- 2 



for the trapezoid. 

For a triangle A, = 0, and we have a? = ^A; that is, the 

centre of gravity of a triangle is one third the altitude from the 
base. The centre of gravity is finally determined by knowing 





rio. 17. 



Fio. 18. 



that a line joining the middles of h and J, is a line of gravity ; 
or joining O and the middle of h in the case of a triangle. 

Problem 3. Sector of a circle. Thin plate^ etc. — Let the 
notation, axes, etc., be as in Fig. 18. Angle of sector = 2a; 
« = ? Using polar co-ordinates, the element of area dF (a 
small rectangle) = pd(p . rfp, and its a? = /> cos 9> ; hence the 
total area = 

i.e., F= r^a. From equations (4), § 23, we have 
= yj J cos cpf^dpd<p = p y_ . |_co8 <p j( p Wp J dtp. 
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{Note on double integration. — The quantity 
\co&(pJp^dp \d<pj 

is that portion of the summation / / cos fpffdpd<p which 

belongs to a single elementary sector (triangle), since all its 
elements (rectangles), from centre to circumference, have the 
same q) and d<p^ 
That is, 

- 1 /•• /•+« , T^ r+* 2 r sin a 

«^ = p-3y_«cos^9> = 3^Lsm<p=3.— ^; 

— 4 7* Sin IT Q 
or, putting y^ = 2a = total angle of sector, » = „■ g — • 

For a semicircular plate this reduces to a? = ^. 

{Note, — In numerical substitution the arcs a and ^ used 
above (unless sin or cos is prefixed) are understood to be ex- 
pressed in circular measure (/r-measure) ; e.g., for a quad- 
rant, /? = I = 1.5707 + ; for 30°, /J = |^; or, in general, if /? 

In degrees = , then p m ;r-measure = -. 

\ Pboblem 4. Sector of a jlat ring; thin 

\^ plate, etc. — Treatment similar to that of 

Problem 3, the difference being that the 

/ limits of the interior integrations are 
instead of • Eesult, 




Fio. 19. 



- i r* — r* sm \fi 

^ = o • — i i • 3 • 

3 T-j* — r^ /? 
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Problem 5. — Segment of a circle; tliiu plate, etc. — l^ig. 2*. 
Since each rectangular element of any ver- 
tical strip has the same x^ we may take the 
strip as dFiu finding x^ and use y as the 
half-height of the strip. dF = 2ydx^ and 
from similar triangles a? : y : : (— dy) : dXj 
i.e., xdx = — ydy. Hence from eq. (4), 
§23, 

Fio. 20. 

:: fxdF _ /x2ydx ^ 2j:y'd y _ 2 f? ,.x_2 a\ 
"^^ F " F '^ F "" 3ii^U^^^"3*P 

but a = the half-chord, hence, finally, x = iq//^ • 

Problem 6. — Trwpezoid ; thin plate, etc., 
by the method in the corollary of § 23 ; equa- 
tions (3). Required the distance x from the 
base AB. Join 2>J?, thus dividing the trape- 
zoid ABCD into two triangles ADB = F^ 
and DBC = 7^, whose gravity aj's are, re- 
spectively, a?, = -j^A and a?, = ^A. Also, F^ 
= iAij, i^, = iA5„ and i^^ (area of trape- 
zoid) = iA(J, + J,). Eq. (3) of §23 gives 
Fxj= F^x^ -[- jFjOJ, ; hence, 8ubstituting,(ij-f- 
5.) a? = iJjA + ■IJ.A, 

Fia. 2t 




h (^, + 2^0 
'•^-3- 5^ + s, • 

The line joining the middles of J, and \ is a line of gravity, and 
is divided in such a ratio by the centre of gravity that the fol- 
lowing construction for finding the latter holds good : Prolong 
each base, in opposite directions, an amount equal to the other 
base ; join the two points thus found : the intersection with 
the other line of gravity is the centre of gravity of the trape- 
zoid. Thus, Fig. 21, with BE=^ \ and DF=: \, join FE, 
etc. 
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Problebi 7. Homogeneous dbliqtte cone or pyramid. — 
Take the origin at the vertex, and the axis X perpendicular to 
tlie base (or bases, if a frustum). In finding x we may put 
rf F= volume of any lamina parallel to J"Z, jp" being the base 
of such a lamina, each point of the lamina having the same x. 
Hence, (equations (2), § 23), 



but 



and 






O A * Z 4 

For a frustum, x = -^. ^\ ^ ^\ ; whil^ for a pyramid, A„ be- 

— 3 

ing = OjX = jA. Hence the centre of gravity of a pyramid 

is one fourth the altitude from the base. It also lies in the line 
joining the vertex to the centre of gravity 
(pM of the base. 

Problem 8. — ^If the heaviness of tlie ma- 
terial of the above cone or pyramid varied 
directly as a?, y^ being its heaviness at the 
Fio.22. base F^j we would use equations (1), § 23, 

putting y =z -^ x; and finally, for the frustum, 

^-5- A.* -A/' 

- 4 
and for a complete cone x = -r^ A,. 

27. The Centrobaric Method.— If an elementary area dF be 
revolved about an axis in its plane, through an angle a < 2;r 
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Fio. 28. 



the distance from the axis being = a?, the volume generated is 
d[ F = axdFj and the total volume generated by all the dJF^Q 
of a finite plane figure whose plane con- 
tains the axis and which lies entirely on one 
side of the axis, will be V ^= fdV ^ 
aJxdF. But from §23, afxdF= aFx\ 
ax being tlie length of path described by 
the centre of gravity of the plane figure, 
we may write : The volmne of a solid of revolution generated 
hy a plane figure^ lying on one side of the axis, equals the 
area of the figure multiplied hy the length of curve described 
}yy the cent/re of gravity of thefi^gure, 

A corresponding statement may be made for the surface 
generated by the revolution of a line. The arc a must be ex- 
pressed in n measure in numerical work. 

27a. Centre of- Gravity of any Quadrilateral. — Fig. 23a. 
Construction; ABOD being any quad- 
rilateral. Draw the diagonals. On the 
long segment DK of DB lay off DE = 
BK, the shorter, to determine E\ simi- 
larly, determine N on the other diagonal, 
by making GN = AE. Bisect EK in H 
and KN in M. The intersection of EM 
and NH\q the centre of gravity, C. 
Proof— H being the middle of DB, and AH and HG 
having been joined, / the centre of gravity of the triangle 
ABD is found on AH, by making HI=^ iAH', similarly, by 
making HZ = iHG, L is the centre of gravity of triangle 
BDG. . • . /Z is parallel to AG and is a gravity-line of the 
whole figure ; and the centre of gravity (7 may be found on it 
if we can make CL\CI W area ABD : area BDG (§ 21). 
But since these triangles have a common base DB, their areas 
are proportional to the slant heights (equally inclined to DB) 
AK and KG, i.e., to GN and NA. Hence HN, which di- 
vides IL in the required ratio, contains C, and is .*. a gravity- 
line. By similar reasoning, using the other diagonal, AG, and 




Fio.«3a. 
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the two triangles into which it divides the whole fignre, we 
may prove ^Jif tobe a gravity-line also. Hence the construc- 
tion is proved. 

27b. ExAMPLES.-7-l. Keqnired the volume of a sphere by 
the centrobaric method. 

A sphere may be generated by a semicircle revolving about 

its diameter through an arc a = 2;r. The length of the path 

4?* 
described by its centre of gravity is = 27r^ (see Prob. 3, § 

26), while the area of the semicircle is iTtr^. Hence by § 27, 

4r 4 

Volume generated = 2;r . ^ . J;rrV= ^ ^^^ 

2. Required the position of the centre of gravity of the sector 

of a flat ring in which r^ = 21 feet, r, = 20 feet, and /J = 80*" 

(see Fig. 19, and § 26, Prob. 4). 

/3 
sin r-= sin 40° = 0.64279, and /3 in circular measure = 

80 4 — 

-— 7t z=z-7t =: 1.3962. By using r, and r, in feet, x will be 

obtained in feet. 

• i 

-_4 r.' - r.' ^^"2 _ 4 1261 0^64279 _ ^ , 
•*•'"- 3 >,'-r.' '~P~~ 3'"ir- 1.3962 - l»-»^ i««*- 
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STATICS OF A RIGID BODY. 
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28. Couples. — On account of th« peculiar properties and 
utility of a system of two equal forces acting in parallel lines 
and in opposite directions, it is specially 
considered, and called a Couple. The 
wnn of a couple is the perpendicular 
distance between the forces ; its moment^ 
the product of this arm, by one of the j 
forces. The axis of a couple is an 
imaginary line drawn perpendicular to 
its plane on that side from which the rotation appears positive 
(against the hands of a watch). (An ideal rotation is meant, 
suggested by the position of the arrows ; any actual rotation 
of the rigid body is a subject for future consideration.) In 
dealing with two or more couples the lengths of their axes are 
made proportional to their moments; in fact, by selecting a 
proper scale, numerically equal to these moments. E.g., in Fig. 
24, the moments of the two couples there shown are Pa and 
Qh ; their axes p and q so laid off that Pa : Qh \:p : q^ and 
that the ideal rotation may appear positive, viewed from the 
outer end of the axis. 



ts 



X 



29. No single force cam, haUmce a couple, — For suppose the 
couple P, P, could be balanced by a force R\ then this, acting 
at some point (7, ought to hold the couple 
-B — ^_ in equilibrium. Draw CO through O^ the 
iFp i^t centre of symmetry of the couple, and 
Pio. as. make OD ^ OG. At D put in two op- 

posite and equal forces, S and T, equal and parallel to Ji\ 
The supposed equilibrium is undisturbed. But if R^, P, and 



^°T 
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P are in equilibrium, so ought (bj sj'inmetry about G) S, P, 
and P to be in equilibrium, and they may be removed without 
disturbing equilibrium. But we have left Tand J?', which are 
evidently not in equilibrium ; .". the proposition is proved by 
this reduotio ad absurdum. Conversely a couple has no single 
resultant. 

80. A couple may be transferred anywhere in its ovm plane. 
— ^First, it may be turned through any angle or, about any 

pA point of its arm, or of its arm produced. 

•-!'- — Let (P, P')be a couple, O any point of its 

p' arm (produced), and a any angle. Make 

^^U^v, GG=i OA, CD = AB, and put in at (7, 

f?C\ Pa \^ p^ ^^^ p^ gqj^^j ^^ p (pvp^^ opposite to 

Dj^i..- ^ f\1 ®^^^^ other and perpendicular to GC; and 

• \ ^ p p^ and P^ similarly at D. Now apply and 

Fw»-2^ combine P and P, at O, P' and P, at O'; 

then evidently P and P' neutralize each other, leaving P, and 
Pj equivalent to the original couple (P, P'). The arm 
CD = AP. Secondly, if G be at infinity, and or = 0, the 
same proof applies, i.e., a couple may be moved parallel to 
itself in its own plane. Therefore, by a combination of the 
two transferrals, the proposition is established for any trans- 
ferral in the plane. 

81. A couple may he replaced hy am>th£r of equal rruyment 
in a parallel plane. — Let (P, P') be a couple. Let CZ), in a 
parallel plane, be parallel to AB. At D put in a pair of equal 

and opposite forces, 8^ and /S^, parallel to P and each = ==P. 

ED 

BE 

Similarly at (7, 8^ and /S, parallel to P and each = ==P' 

EC 

But, from similar triangles, 

j^2> ■" EC'^ ■*' ^1 — ^1 — ^s —• ^4- 
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[Note. — ^The above values are so chosen that the intersection point E 
may be the point of application of (F + JS^), the resultant of P and 8%; 
and also of (P+ '^•)* ^^^ resultant of Pand St, as follows from § 21; thus 
(Pig. 28), Ji, the resultant of the two parallel forces Pand St, is = P+St, 
and its moment about any centre of moments, as E, its own point of ap- 
plication, should equal the (algebraic) sum of the moments of its com- 

AhJ 

ponents about E; i.e., B X zero =P. AE — St.l)E;.\ 8t = == . P.] 



VE 



(P-S3)4 P 

Ta 



s 



' ^*^(pvs,) ir-i — t 

Fio. 27. Fig. 88. 



Replacing P' and S, by (P' + /S;), and P and S, by 
(P + 8^), the latter resultants cancel each other at ^, leaving 
the couple (<?„ xSJ with an arm CD, equivalent to t he or iginal 

DC' 

couple P, P' with an arm ^-ff. But, since S^ = = . P = 

== . P, we have S,xCl>= PxAJB ; that is, their moments 
are equal. 

32. Transferral and Traniformation of Couples. ^In view of 
the foregoing, we may state, in general, that a couple acting on 
a rigid body may be transferred to any position in any parallel 
plane, and may have the values of its forces and arm changed 
in any way so long as its moment is kept unchanged, and still 
have the same effect on the rigid body (as to rest or motion, 
not in distorting it). 

Corollaries. — A couple may be replaced by another in any 
position so long as their axes are equal and parallel and simi- 
larly situated with respect to their planes. 

A couple can be balanced only by another couple whose axis 
is equal and parallel to that of the first, and dissimilarly situ- 
ated. For example, Fig. 29, Pa being = Qbj the rigid body 
AB (here supposed without weight) is in equilibrium in each 
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case shown. By " reduction of a conple to a certain arm a" 
is meant that for the original couple whose arm is a\ with 
forces each = P', a new couple is substituted whose arm shall 
be = a, and the value of whose forces P and P must be com- 
puted from the condition 

Pa = ra\ i.e., P = PV ^ a. 




Fm, 80. 



Fig. 80. 



88. Composition of Couples.— Let (P, P") and {Q, ^) b e two 

couples in different planes reduced to the sam^ arm AB = a, 
which is a portion of the line of intersection of their planes. 
That is, whatever the original values of the individual forces 
and arms of the two couples were, they have been transferred 
and replaced in accordance with § 32, so that P.AB^ the 
moment of the first couple, and the direction of its axis, p^ 
have remained unchanged; similarly for the other couple. 
Combining P with Q and P' with Q\ we have a i-esultant 
couple (P, P') whose arm is also AB. The axes p and q of 
the component couples are proportional to P . AB and Q . 2.P, 
i.e., to P and Q^ and contain the same angle as P and Q. 
Therefore the parallelogram p . . ,q\& similar to the pai*allelo- 
gram P , ,. Q; whence p : q : r::P : Q : P, ov p : q: ri: 
Pa : Qa : Ra, Also r is evidently perpendicular to the plane 
of the resultant couple (P, P'), whose moment is Ra, Hence 
/•, the diagonal of the parallelogram on p and j, is the axis of 
the resultant couple. To combine two couples, therefore, we 
have only to combine their axes, as if they were forces, by si 
parallelogram, the diagonal being the axis of the resultant 
couple ; the plane of this couple will be perpendicular to the 
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axis just found, and its moment bears the same relation to the 
moments of the component couples as the diagonal axis to the 
two component axes. Thus, if two couples, of moments Pa 
and Qf)^ lie in planes perpendicular to each other, tlieir result- 
ant couple has a moment Re = V{Pay + {Qh)*' 

If three couples in different planes are to be combined, the 
axis of their resultant couple is the diagonal of the parallelo- 
piped formed on the axes, laid off to the same scale 2J\ A point- 
ing in the proper directionSy the proper direction of an axis 
being away from the plane of its couple, on the side from 
which the couple appears of positive direction. 
^ 34. If several couples lie in the same plane their axes are 
parallel and the axis of the resultant couple is their algebraic 
sum ; and a similar relation holds for the moments : thus, in 
Fig. 24, the resultant of the two couples has a moment = Qh 
— Pa^ which shows us that a convenient way of combining 
couples, when all in one plane, is to call the moments positive 
or negative, according as the ideal rotations are against, or with, 
the hands of a watch, as seen from the same side of the plane ; 
the sign of the algebraic sum will then show the ideal rotation 
of the resultant couple. 



35. Composition of Von-concnrrent Forces in a Plane. — Let 
-Pi> P%i ®^^'5 b® *^® forces of the system ; x^^ y^, a?„ y„ etc., the 



1 w 



Xt<- 



o '/ 




Fig. 81. 



co-ordinates of their points of application ; and o',, ^'j, . . . etc., 
their angles with the axis X. Eeplace P^ by its components 
X, and yj, pamllel to the arbitrary axes of reference. At the 
origin put in two forces, opposite to each other and equal and 
parallel to X^ ; similarly for y,. (Of course X, = P^ cos a and 
Y^ = Pj sin or.) "We now have P, replaced by two forces Xj 
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and T^ at the (yrigm^ and two couples, in the same plane, whose 
moments are respectively — X,y, and + Y^x^^ and are there- 
fore (§34) equivalent to a single couple, in the same plane with 
a moment = {Y^x^—Xj/,). 

Treating all the remaining forces in the same way, the whole 
system of forces is replaced by 

the force 2(Z) =X, + X, + ... at the origin, along the axis X; 
the force ^( Y) = !",+ Y^ -{-... 2X the origin, along the axis Z; 

and the couple whose mom. G=^2 {Yx — Xy), which may be 
called the couple C (see Fig. 32), and may be placed anywhere 
in the plane. Now 2{X) and 2{ Y) may be combined into a 
force li ; i.e., 

li = V(2Xy + 2 YY and its direction-cosine is cos a = —jr- 

Since, then, the whole system reduces to C and J?, we must 

have for equilibrium Ii=z Oy and G = 0; i.e., for eqnUibrium 

2X= 0, 2Y= 0, and 2{Yx-Xy) = 0. . eq. (1) 

If B alone = 0, the system reduces to a couple whose mo- 
ment IB G = 2{ Yx—Xy) ; and if G alone = the system re- 
duces to a single force R^ applied at the origin. If, in general, 
neither R nor (? = 0, the system is still equivalent to a single 
force, but not applied at the origin (as could hardly be ex- 
,pected, since the origin is arbitrary) ; as follows (see Fig. 33) : 

Eeplace the couple G by one of equal moment, G^ with each 

force = R. Its arm will therefore be -nr. Move this couple 

in the plane so that one of its forces R may cancel the R al- 
ready at the origin, thus leaving a single resultant R for the 
whole system, applied in a line at a perpendicular distance, 

c = -^ ) from the origin, and making an angle a whose cosine = 
2X 



R 



with the axis X. 



36. More convenient form for the equations of equilibrium 
of non-concurrent forces in a plane. — In (I.), Fig. 34, being 
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any point and a its perpendicular distance from a force P ; 
put in at (? two equal and opposite forces P and P' = and || 
to P, and we have P replaced by ah equal single force JP' at 
<?, and a couple whose moment is + Pc^' (II«) shows a simi- 
lar constniction, dealing with the JTand l^components of P, 
80 that in (11.) P is replaced by single forces X' and T' at 





Fie. 83. 

(and they are equivalent to a resultant P\ at (?, as in (I.), and 
two couples whose moments are + ^^ ^^^ "" ^V* 

Hence, being the same point in both cases, the couple Pa 
is equivalent to the two last mentioned, and, their axes being 
parallel, we must have Pa = Yx — Xy. Equations (1), 
§ 35, for equilibrium, may now be written 

-2X^ 0, -Sr = 0, and -2(Pa) = 0. . . (2) 

In problems involving the equilibrium of non-concurrent 
forces in a plane, we have three independ&iit conditions^ or 
eqtiations, and can determine at most three unknown quantities. 
For practical solution, then, the rigid body having been made 
free (by conceiving the actions of all other bodies as repre- 
sented by forces), and being in equilibrium (which it must be 
if at rest), we apply equations (2) literally ; i.e., assuming an 
origin and two axes, equate the sum of the JT components of 
all the forces to zero; similarly for the T' components; and 
then for the " moment-equation," having dropped a perpen- 
dicular from the origin upon each force, write the algebraic 
sum of the products (moments) obtained by multiplying each 
force by its perpendicular, or '^Uver-arm^^^ equal to zero, call- 
ing each product -f- or — according as the ideal rotation ap- 
pears against, or with, the hands of a watch, as seen from the 
same side of the plane. (The converse convention would do as 
well.) 
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Sometimes it is convenient to use three moment equationSj 
taking a new origin each time, and then the 2X=^ and 2Y 
= ire superfluous, as they would not be independent equa* 
tions. 

37. Problems involving Von-concnrrent Forces in a Plane. — 

Remarks, The weight of a rigid body is a vertical force 
through its centre of gravity, downwards. 

If the surface of contact of two bodies is smooth the action 
(pressure, or force) of one on the other is perpendicular to the 
surface at the point of contact. If a cord must be imagined 
cut, to make a body free, its tension must be inserted in the 
line of the cord, and in such a direction as to keep taut the 
small portion still fastened to the body. In case tlie pin of 
a hinge must be removed, to make the body free, its pressure 
Against the ring being unknown in direction and ammmty it is 
most convenient to represent it by its unknown components X 
and Yj in known directions. In the following problems there 
is supposed to be no friction. If the line of action of an un- 
known force is known, but not its direction (forward or back 
ward), assume a direction for it and adhere to it in all the three 
equations, and if the assumption is correct the value of the 
force, after elimination, will be positive ; if incorrect, negative. 

Problem 1. — Fig. 35. Given an oblique rigid rod, with two 
loads 6?, (its own weight) and G^ ; required the reaction of the 
smooth vertical wall at -4, and the direction and amount of the 
Y, rn Ai/iy^pressure at 0, The reaction at A 

r— J must be horizontal ; call it X'. The pres- 
^ ^1 sure at (9, being unknown in direction, will 
\ have both its X and Y components un- 
known. The three unknowns, then, are 
Xo, X\ and JTo, while O^^ (?„ a„ a,, and 
h are known. The figure shows the rod 
^'®- ^- as a free hody^ all the forces acting on it 

have been put in, and, since the rod is at rest, constitute a sys- 
tem of non-concurrent forces in a plane, ready for the condi- 
tions of equilibrium. Taking origin and axes as in the figure. 
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2X= gives +X. - X' = ; 2Y= gives + T, -- O, 

— (?. = 0; while 2{Pa) = 0, about 0, gives + XA — 

G^a^ — 6^^,^, = 0. (Tiie moments of Xo and T^ about <? 

ai*e, eaclij = zero.) By elimination we obtain Y^ = G^ -{- 

G^; X^ = JT = IG^a^ + G^a^'] -r- h; while the pressure at 

O = VXJ + JT^', and makes with the horizontal an angle 

whose tan = JT^ -r- X^. 

[N.B. A special solution for this problem consists in this, that the result- 
ant of the two known forces ^i and Qt intersects the line of X in a ppint 
"Which is easily found by § 21. The hinge-pressure must pass through this 
point, since three forces in equilibrium must be concurrent.] 

"We might vary this problem by limiting X to a safe value^ 
depending on the stability of the wall, and making h an un- 
known. The three unknowns would then be X^, Y^, and h. 

Problem 2. — Given two rods with loads, three hinges (or 
^' pin -joints"), and all dimensions: required the three hinge- 

Fio. 86. Fio. 87. 

pressures; i.e., there are six unknowns, viz., three Xand three 
3^ components. We obtain three equations from each of the 
two free bodies in Fig. 37. The student may fill out the de- 
tails. Notice the application of the principle of action and 
reaction at B (see § 3). 

Problem 3. — A Warren bridge-truss rests on the horizontal 
sm^ooth abutment-surfaces in Fig. 38. It is composed of equal 
isosceles triangles ; no piece is 
continuous beyond a joint, each 
of which is SLpin connection. All 
loads are considered as acting at 
the joints, so that each piece will 
be subjected to a simple tension 
or compression. 





Fio. 88. 
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First, required the reactions of the supports V^ and "F^; 
these and the loads ai*e called the external forces. 2{Pd) 
about (? = gives 

V,Za - Pi . ia - P. . fi - P, . f» = ; 

while 2{Pa) about JT = gives 



and 



.-. 'f", = i[5P. + 3P. + P,]; 

y. = i[^. + 3P. + 5P,]. 



Secondly, required the stress (thrust or pull, compression or 
tension) in each of the pieces A^ J?, and Ccut by the imaginary 
line DE. The stresses in the pieces are called internal forces. 
These appear in a system of forces acting on a free body only 
when a portion of the truss or frame is conceived separated 
from the remainder in such a way as to expose an internal 
plane of one or more pieces. Consider as a free body the por- 
tion on the left of DE (that on the right would serve as well, 

but the pulls or thrusts in A^ J?, and 
(7 would be found to act in directions 
opposite to those they have on the 
other portion ; see § 3). Fig. 39. The 
arrows (forces) A^ J?, and C are not 
pointed yet. They, with Fj, Pj, and 
P„ form a system in equilibrium. 




Fio. 89. 



2(Pa) about = gives 

{Ah) - F,2a + P, . |« + P, .ia = 0. 

Therefore the moment {Ah) = ^^[4 F, — 3Pj — PJ, which 
is positive, since (from above) 4 Fj is > 3P, + Pj- Hence 
A must point to the left, i.e., is a thrust or compression, and is 

Similarly, taking moments about 6>„ the intersection of A 
and £^ we have an equation in which the only unknown is C^ 
viz., {Ch) - F,fi + Pfi = 0. .-. {Ch) = ia[3 F. - 2P,], 
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a positive moment, since 3 F, is >2Pi ; /. G must point to the 

Of 

right, i.e., is a tension, and = ^[3 F, •— 2P,]. 

Finally, to obtain J?, put 2(vert. comps.) = ; i.e. (B cos q!) 
+ F,-P, ~ P. = 0. /. J? cos 9> = P, + P. - F.; but 
(see foregoing value of Fj) we may write. 

F. = (P. + PO - (iP. +iP,) + *^.- 
/. B cos 9> will be + (upward) or — (downward), and B will 
be compression or tension, as |P, is < or > [|P, + i^J* 



^ = [P + A-FJ 



COS 9> = -j^ [P, + P, - FJ. 



Problem 4.— Given the weight G^ of rod, the weight G^^ 
and all the geometrical elements (the student will assume a 





Fio. 40. 



Fig. 41. 



convenient notation); required the tension in the cord, and the 
amount and direction of pressure on hinge-pin. 

Problem 5.— Roof -truss ; pin-connection ; all loads at joints ; 
wind-pressures W and TT, nonnal to OA ; required the three 
reactions or supporting forces (of the two horizontal surfaces 
and one vertical surface), and the 
stress in each piece. All geomet- 
rical elements are given ; also P, 



38. Composition of Von-concxir- 
rent Forces in Space. — Let Pj, P„ 

etc., be the given forces, and ajj, y^ 
js„ a?„ y„ 2„ etc., their points of ap- 
plication referred to an arbitraiy 
origin and axes; a„ A? Yt) ®*C'j 
the angles made by their lines of application with X, JT, and Z^ 




Fio. 42. 
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Considering the first force Pj, I'eplace it by its three com* 
ponents parallel to the axes, X^ = P^ cos a^; Y^ = P, cos /?,; 
and Zj = P^ cos Yx (^i itself is not shown in the figure). At 
<?, and also at -4, put a pair of equal and t)pposite forces, 
each equal and parallel to Z, ; Z^ is now replaced by a single 
force Zj acting upward at the origin, and two couples, one 
in a plane parallel to YZ and having a moment = — Z,y, (as 
we see it looking toward from a remote point on the axis 
+ X), the other in a plane parallel to XZ and having a mo- 
ment = + -^1^1 (seen from a remote point on the axis -}- Y). 
Similarly at and C put in pairs of forces equal and pai^allel 
to Jr„ and we have -Zj, at B^ replaced by the single force X^ 
at the origin, and the couples, one in a plane parallel to XY^^ 
and having a moment + X^y^^ seen from a remote point on 
the axis + Z, the other in a plane parallel to XZ, and of a 
moment = —X^z^^ seen from a remote point on the axis + Y\ 
and finally, by a similar device, Y^^ at B is replaced by a force 
Y^ at the origin and two couples, parallel to the planes XY 
and YZ^ and having moments — Y^x,, and + Y^z^ respective- 
ly. (In Fig. 42 the single forces at the origin are broken 
lines, while the two forces constituting any one of the six 

couples may be recognized as being 
equal and parallel, of opposite di- 
rections, and both continuous, or 
both dotted.) We have, therefore, 
replaced the force P, by three 
forces Xj, T",, Zj, at 0, and sik 
couples (shown more clearly in 
Fig. 43; the couples have been 
transferred to symmetrical posi- 
tions). Combining each two couples 
whose axes are parallel to X, Y^ 
or Z, they can be reduced to three, viz., 

one with an Xaxis and a moment = Y^z^ — Z,y,; 
one with a iFaxis and a moment = Z^x^ — -S^i^iJ 
one with a Z axis and a moment = X^y^ — Y^x^. 




Fio. 48. 
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Dealing with each of the other forces P„ jP„ etc., in the same 
manner, the whole system may finally be replaced by three 
forces 2X^ -^3^> and JS'Z, at the origin and thi'ee couples 
whose moments are, respectively, 

Z = 2{Yz — Zy) with its axis parallel to X; 
M = 2{Zx — Xz) with its axis parallel to Y\ 
i\r = 2{Xy — Yx) with its axis parallel to Z. 

The " axes" of these couples, being parallel to the respective 
60-ordinate axes JT, JT, and Z, and proportional to the mo- 
ments Z, J/", and iT, respectively, the axis of their resultant 
(7, whose moment is G^ must be the diagonal of a parallelo- 
pipedon constructed on the three component axes (propor- 
tional to) Z, Jf, and HT. Therefore, O = I^Z* + Jf • + if », 
while the resultant of 2X^ 2 Y^ and JS'Z is 



R = fpX7 + pT7+pZ)' 

acting at the origin. If or, /?, and y are the direction-angles 

2X 2Y 2Z 

of Hy we have cos a = -»-, cos ^ = ~^j and cos y = —=• 

while if A, /'j and v are those of the aads of the couple (7, we 

. ^ ^ ^ iT 

have cos a = -ry, cos /^ = ^, and cos r = -^. 

For equilibrium we have both G = and jS = ; i.e., 
separately, six conditions, viz., 

.^X= 0, :2 r = 0, 2Z=0 ; and Z=0, J/=0, JV=0 . (J) 

Now, noting that 2X = 0, -2 1^ = 0, and -5'(Xy - Zb) = 
are the conditions for equilibrium of the system of non-con<5ur-> 
rent forces which would be formed by projecting each force of. 
our actual, system upon the plane XY, and similar relations; 
for the planes YZ and XZ, we may restate equations (1) in 
another form, more serviceable in practical problems, viz. : 
Hote. — J^ a system of non^oncurrent forces in space is in 
equilibrium, the plane systems formed iy projecting the given 
system upon each of three arbitrary co-ordin^ate planes wiUaiso 
he in equilibrium. But we can obtain only six independent 
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eguahons in any case, available for six unknowns. If R alone 
= 0, we have the system equivalent to a conple (7, whose 
moment = (7 ; if (7 alone = 0, the system has a single re- 
sultant R applied at the origin. In general, neither li nor O 
being = 0, we cannot further combine li and (7 (as was done 
with non-concurrent forces in a plane) to produce a single re- 
sultant unless R and C are in the same plane ; i.e., when the 
angle between R and the axis of C is = 90®. Call that angle 
6. If, then, cos © = cos a cos A. + cos /? cos yii + cos ^ cos v 
is = = cos 90°, we may combine R and C to produce a 
single resultant for the whole system ; acting in a plane con- 
taining R and parallel to the plane of (7 in a direction parallel 

to Ry at a perpendicular distance ^ = ■» from the origin and 

= i? in intensity. The condition that a system of forces in 
space have a single resultant is, therefore, substituting the 
previously derived values of the cosines, (2X) .L-\'{2T).M 
+ {2Z) . iT = 0. 

This includes the cases when R is zero and when the system 
reduces to a couple. 

To return to the general case, R and G not being in the 
same plane, the composition of forces in space cannot be 
further simplified. Still we can give any value we please to 
P, one of the forces of the couple (7, calculate the correspond- 
ing arm a = p, then transfer (7 until one of the P's has the 

same point of application as R^ and combine them by the 
parallelogram of forces. We thus have the whole system 
equivalent to two forces, viz., the second P, and the resultant 
of R and the first P. These two forces are not in the same 
plane, and therefore cannot be replaced by a single resultant. 

8d. Problem. (Non-concurrent forces in space.) — Given all 
geometrical elements (including a, /?, y^ angles of P), also the 
weight of Q^ and weight of apparatus O ; A being a hinge whose 
pin is in the axis T", 6> a ball-and-socket joint : required the 
amomvt of P (lbs.) to preserve equilibrium, also the pressures 
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{cNnount ana direction) at A and ; no friction. Replace P 
by its X, Yy and Z components. The pressure at A will have 




Fio. 44. 

Z and JT components ; that at O, X, T", and Z components. 
The body is now free, and there are six unknowns. 
-2X, 2 Yj and 2Z give, respectively, 

Pco8a + X,+Xo=0; 

P cos /J + 3^, = ; and Z, + Z, — ^ — (? -P cos y = 0. 

As for moment-equations (see note in last paragraph), project- 
ing the system upon YZ and putting 2{Pa) about (? = 0, 
we have 

''ZJ+Qd+Ge + {Pco8y)h + {Pcoe/3)c=z 0; 
projecting it upon XZ^ and putting 2(Pa) about (? = 0, we 
have ^r — (P cos a)o — (P cos y)a = ; 

projecting on XJT, moments about give 

X,l + (P cos a)i - (P cos /?)a = 0. 

From these six equations we may obtain the six unknowns, 
P, X,, y,, Z,, Xj, and Zj. If for any one of these a negative 
result is obtained, it shows that its direction in Fig. 44 should 
be reversed. 
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CHAPTER IV, 



STATICS OF FLEXIBLE CORDS. 



40. PostTilate and Principles. — The cords are perfectly flexi- 
ble and inextensible. All problems will be restricted to one 
plane. Solutions of problems are based on three principles, 



VIZ.; 



Pbin. I.— ^The strain on a cord at any point can act only 
along the cord, or along the tangent if it be curved. 

Prin. II. — We may apply to flexible cords in equilibrium all 
the conditions for the equilibrium of rigid bodies ; since, if the 
system of cords became rigid, it would still, with greater rea- 
son, be in equilibrium. 

Prin. III. — The conditions of equilibrium cannot be applied, 
of course, unless the system can be considered a free body^ 
which is allowable only when we conceive to be put in, at the 
points of support or fastening, the reactions (upon the cord) 
of those points and the supports removed. These reactions 
having been put in, then consider the case in Fig. 45 in one 
plane. If we take any point, ^, on the cord as a centre 
of moments, .knowing that the resultant M^ of the forces -P„ 
-P„ and -P„ situated on one side of j?, must act along the cord 
^P, through J? (by Prin. 1), therefore 
we have P,«, — P^a^ — P^a^ 
^^ = P X zero = 0, and (equally 
'i well) P,a,^P,a,^P,a,z=zO. 
That is, in a system of cords in 
Fio. 45. equilibrium in aplane^ if a centre 

of moments be taken on the cord^ the algebraic sum of the mo- 
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ments of those f(yrce8 aitaated on one side {either) of this point 
win equal zero, 

41. The Pulley. — A cord in eqnilibrium over a pulley whose 
axle is smooth has the same tension on both sides ; for, Fig. 46, 

C> 





Fio. 48. 



Fig. 47. 



considering the pulley and its portion of cord free 2{Pa) = 
about the centre of axle gives JF^r = Pr, i.e., P' = P = ten- 
sion in the cord. Hence the pressure H at the axle bisects 
the angle tr, and therefore if a weighted pulley rides upon a 
cord ABG^ Fig. 47, its position of equilibrium, J?, may be 
found by cutting the vertical through A by an arc of radius 
CD = length of cord, and centre at G^ and drawing a horizon- 
tal through the middle of AD to cut CD in B, A smooth 
ring would serve as well as the pulley ; this would be a slip- 
knot 



If three cords meet at z. fixed Tcnot^ and are in equilib^ 



42. 

rium, the tension in any one is the equal and 
opposite of the resultant of those in the other 
two. 

43. Tackle. — If a cord is continuous over a 
number of sheaves in blocks forming a tackle, 
neglecting the weight of the cord and blocks and 
friction of any sort, we may easily find the ratio 
between the cord-tension P and the weight to be 
sustained. E.g., Fig. 48, regarding all the straight 
cords as vertical and considering the block B 
free, we have, Fig. 49 (from -2 F= 0), 4P — 6^ 




= 0, 



4 



The stress on the support C will = 5P. 
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44. Weights Sutpended hj Fixed Knots. — Given all the geo- 
Ay, metrical elements in Fig. 50, and 

one weight, G^; required the re- 
V ; maining weiglits and the forces 
* Hqj Vof H^ and F^, at the points 
of support, that equilibrium may 
obtain. H^ and 7i are the hori- 
zontal and vertical components of 
the tension in the cord at 0\ 
similarly H^ and F» those at n. There are n + 2 unknowns. 
From Prin. II we have ^X = 0, and -2 F= 0; i.e., E^ j- H^ 
= 0,and [6^,+ 6^. + ...]-[Fo+FJ=0. While from 
Prin. III., taking the successive knots, 1, 2, etc., as centres of 
moments, we have 

- Fc^, + J5^oy, + 6^.(«'.-a^0+6'.K-«'.)=O, 

etc., for n knots. 

Thus we have ti + 2 independent equations, a sufficient 
number, and they are all of the first degree (with reference to 
the unknowns), and easily solved. As a special solution, we 
naay, by § 42, resolve G^ in the directions of the first and sec- 
ond cord-segments, and obtain their tensions by a parallelogram 
of forces ; then at the second knot, knowing the tension in the 
second segment, we may find that in the third and <?, in like 
manner, and so on. Of course H^ and Y^ are components of 
the tension in the first segment, H^ and Y^ of that in the 
last. 

45. The converse of the problem in § 44, viz., given the 
weights G^^ etc., on^ and y^, the lengths a^ 5, c, etc.; required 
H^ Y^ H^^ Fn, and the co-ordinates x^^ y„ a?„ y„ etc., of the 
fixed knots when equilibrium exists, contains 2^ + 2 un- 
knowns. Statics furnishes ti + 2 equations (already given in 
§ 44) ; while geometry gives the other n equations, one for 
each cord-segment, viz., on^ -|" Vx = ^' 5 (^« ~~ ^O' + (y« "" Vxf 
= V ; etc. 
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However, most of these 272^ + 2 equations are of the second 
degree ; hence in the general case they cannot be solved. 

46. Loaded Cord as Parabola. — If the weights are equal and 
infinitely small, and are intended to be unifoniily spaced 
along the horizontal^ when equilib- ^ ^T 

Hum obtains, the cord having no 
weight, it will form a parabola. Let 
q z± weight of loads per horizontal 
linear unit, be the vertex of the -^j^ 
curve in which the cord hangs, and " 
m B.nj point. We may consider 
the portion Om as a free body, if 
the reactions of the contiguous portions of the cord are put in, 
So and T, and these (from Prin. I.) must act along the tangents 
to the curve at and w, respectively ; i.e., Hq is horizontal, 

and T makes some angle ^ (whose tangent = ^, etc.) with 
the axis X. Applying Prin. II., 




2Z = gives Tcoa <p — Hq= ; i.e., 7^ = Hq\ 
2 Y= gives jTsin ^ — ja? = ; i.e., 7^ = qx. 
Dividing (2) by (1), member by member, we have 
/. dy = -^xdxy the differential equation 



i?; 






xdx : 



• . (1) 

. . (2) 
dy ^ qx 

of the curve; 

-tt'cT^ ^^ ^ = y? *"® equation of a 

xzq 2 q 



parabola whose vertex is at and axis vertical. 

Note.— The same result. ~ = ^ , mav be obtained by coDsidering that 
dx Ho 

we have here (Prin. II.) 2^ free rigid body acted on 
by three forces, T, -Ho, and B = gx, acting verti- 
cally through the middle of the abscissa x; the 
resultant of Ho and B must be equal and oppo- 

^ site to r. Fig. 62. 



Ho 




B dy qx 
^ Ho dx Ho 
Evidently also the tangent-line bisects the ab- 
a?. 
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47. Problem under § 46. [Case of a suspension-bridge in 
which the sttspension-rods are vertical, the weight of roadway 
is uniform per horizontal foot, and large compared with that 
of the cable and rods. Here the roadway is the only load : it 
is generally funiished with a stiffening truss to avoid deforma- 
tion under passing loads.] — Given the span = 26, Fig. 53, 



jr 



V, 



h^ 



/ 



the deflection = a, and the rate of loading 



^ z=i q lbs. per horizontal foot ; required the 



^H, 



tension in the cable at Oj also at m ; and 



^ the length of cable needed. From the 
equation of the parabola qaf = 2J?oy, put- 



Fio. 68. 

ting a? = J and y = a, we have ffo = qb* -i- 2<x = the tension 
at 0. From 2Z = we have V^ = qh, while 2X= gives 

S, = H,; .-. the tension at tt* = VRTFK'^ ^[?* V4ca'+b']. 

The semi-length, Om , of cable (from p. 88, Todhunter's In- 
tegral Calculus) is (letting n denote 3q -t- 2y) 

Om' = Vna + a" + n . log. [( V^+ Vnl^a) -^ Vn\. 

48. The Catenary. — A flexible, inextensible cord or chain, ot 
unifoim weight per unit of length, hung at two points, and 
supporting its own weight alone^ forms a curve called the 
catenary. Let the tension H^ at the lowest point or vertex be 
represented (for algebraic convenience) by the weight of an 
imaginary length, c, of similar cord weighing q lbs. per unit 
of length, i.e.y Hq^ qc\ an actual portion of the cord, o£ 
length «, weighs qs lbs. Fig. 54 shows 'd^free and in equilib- 
j rium a portion of the curve of any 
Y length «, reckoning from the 
vertex. Required the equation of 
the curve. The load is uniformly 
spaced along the curve^ and not 
horizontally, as in §§ 46 and 47. 




Fio. 64. 



2r= Ogives 2^ 



q8\ 



while 



2X^ gives I^ = qc. 
squaring, (j*{3?y' = s^dsf. . 



Hence, by division, cdy = sdx^ and 

........... (1) 
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Put dy* = d8* — doc^, and we have, after solving for dxj 

and • aj =0 . log. [(«+ V7^'')'^c], ... (2) 

a relation between the horizontal abscissa and length of curve. 
Again, in eq. (1) put daf = (fo* — dy^y and solve for dy. 



Thisgives<?y = .;^^ = l.^^ Therefore^^^ 
y = i/V + sT'd{(f + ^•) = *[)« + ^OSla^iTfi'nally 

y = V8* + & - C. ....'.. (8) 

Clearing of radicals and solving for <?, we have 

o = (^«-y')^2y (4) 

Emmple. — A 40-foot chain weighs 240 lbs., and is so hung 
from two points at the same level that the deflection is 10 
feet. Here, for « = 20 ft., y = 10; hence eq. (4) gives the 
pa/rameteTy c = (400 — 100) -f- 20 = 15 feet, j' = 240 -f- 40 
= 6 lbs. per foot. .*. the tension at the middle is H^-= qc 
= 6 X 15 = 90 lbs.; while the greatest tension is at either 
support and = iW+T20* = 150 lbs. 

Knowing <? = 15 feet, and putting « = 20 feet = half 
length of chain, we may compute the corresponding value of 
X from eq. (2) ; this will be the half-span [log, m = 2.30258 
X (common log m)]. To derive 8 in terms of a?, ti-ansform 
eq. (2) in the sense in which n = log, m, may be transformed 
into €" = m, clear of radicals, and solve for «, which gives 



- = ic[e«- 






(4) 



Again, eliminate % from (2) by substitution from (3), trans- 
form as above, clear of radicals, and solve for y + ^> whence 

y + ^ = ic[6« + e~^, (5) 
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which is the equation of a catenary with axes as in Fig. 54. 
If the horizontal axis be taken a distance = o below the ver- 
tex, the new ordinate y^ z=z y -^ Cy while x remains the same ; 
the last equation is simplified. 

If the span and length of chain are given, or ft the span 
and deflection are given, o can be determined from (4) or (5) 
only by successive assumptions and approximations. 
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CHAPTER I. 

RECTILINEAR MOTION OP A MATERIAL POINT, 

49. TTniform Hotion implies that the moving point passes 
over equal distances in eqaal times ; variable motion, that un- 
equal distances are passed over in equal times. In uniform 
motion the distance passed over in a unit of time, as one sec- 
ond, is called the velocity (= v), which may also be obtained 
by dividing the length of any portion (= a) of the path by 
the time (= t) taken to describe that portion, however small or 
great ; in variable motion, however, the velocity varies from 
point to point, its value at any point being expressed as the 
quotient of da (an infinitely small distance containing the 
•given point) by dt (the infinitely small portion of time in 
which da is described). 

49a. By acceleration is meant the rate at which the velocity 
of a variable motion is changing at any point, and may be a 
v/niform acceleration^ in which case it equals the total change 
of velocity between any two points, however far apart, divided 
by the time of passage ; or a variable acceleration^ having a 
different value at every point, this value then being obtained 
by dividing the velocity-increment, dv^ or gain of velocity 
in passing from the given point to one infinitely near to it, by 
dt^ the time occupied in acquiring the gain. (Acceleration 
must be understood in an algebraic sense, a negative accelera- 
tion implying a decreasing velocity, or else that the velocity in 
a negative direction is increasing.) The foregoing applies to 
motion in a path or line of any form whatever, the distances 
mentioned being portions of the path, and therefore measured 
along the path. 
4 
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60. Rectilinear Hotion, or motion in a straight line. — ^Tlie 
general relations of the quantities involved may be thus stated 
(see Fig. 55) : Let v = velocity of the body at any instant ; 

>-6 0^ g ,a^a, tS ^^^^ ^^ = sain of velocity 

'I ! ^ ? in an instant of time dt. Let 
idt^dt\ 1 ^ = time elapsed since the 
^^°' ^' body left a given ^xed point, 

which will be taken as an origin, 0, Let 8 = distance (+ or 
— ) of the body, at any instant, from the origin ; then d^ = 
distance traversed in a time dt. Let^ = acceleration = rate 
at which v is increasing at any instant. All these may be 
variable ; and t is taken as the independent variable, i.e., time 
is conceived to elapse by eqvM small increments, each = dt ; 
hence two consecutive efo's will not in general be equal, their 
difference being called d^s. Evidently d^t is = zero, i.e., dt is 
constant. 

Since -^- = number of instants in one second, the velocity at 

any instant (i.e., the distance which would be described at that 

rate in one second) is ^ = ^ • ^; 5 •'• ^ — ^7 (^O 

1 / (^:?\ '^A 

Similarly, ^ = <2w . ^, and ^^since dv = dy^lj = -^J' 

dv d^8 ,jj . 

-P"="Tt^~df ^^^-^ 

Eliminating dt^ we have also vdv =j>d8 (HI.) 

These are the fundamental differential formulae of rectilinear 
motion (for curvilinear motion we have these and some in ad- 
dition) as far as kinematics, i.e., as far as space and time, is 
concerned. The consideration of the mass of the material 
point and the forces acting upon it will give still another rela- 
tion (see § 65). 

61. Rectilinear Hotion due to Oravity. — If a material point 
fall freely in vacuo, no initial direction other than vertical 
having been given to its motion, many experiments have 
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shown that this is a uniformly accelerated rectilinear motion 
in a vertical line having an acceleration (called the acceleroir 
tion of gravity) equal to 32.2 feet per square second, or 9.81 
metres per square second; i.e., the velocity increases at this 
constant rate in a downward direction, or decreases in an up- 
ward direction. 

[NoTB. — ^By ** square second " it is meant to lay stress on the fact that an 
acceleration (being = cf*« -f- dt^) is in quality equal to one dimension of 
length divided by two dimensions of time. E.g., if instead of using the 
foot and second as units of space and time we use the foot and the minute, 
g will = 82.2 X 8600; whereas a velocity of say six feet per second would 
= 6 X 60 feet per minute. The value of ^ = 82.2 implies the units foot 
and second, and is sufficiently exact for practical purposes.] 

62. Free Fall in Vacuo.— Fig. 56. Let the body start at 

with an initial downward velocity = <?. The accelera- -s 
tion is constant and = + ^. Reckoning both time and 
distance (+ downwards) from (9, required the values of 

the variables 8 and v after any time t. From eq. (II.), | 

§ 50, we have -{-g = dv -^ dt\ .\dv^ gdt^ in which the "" 

two variables are separated. I i^ 

^ = 9 Jo ^^; i-e., [j = g\j\ovv-c= ^J 

gt — O; and finally, v = C']-gt (1) fio. 56. 

(Notice the correspondence of the limits in the foregoing 
operation ; when ^ = 0, -v = + (?.) 

From eq. (I.), § 50, v = ds -r-dt] /. substituting from (1), 
ds = (o-{' gt)dt, in which the two variables s and t are sepa- 
rated. 

••• c/^^* = ^X ^^ + ^./^ ^^^ 5 i.e., [^« = c^^ 

or 8 = ct + igf (2) 

Again, eq. (III.)) § 50, vdv = gdsy in which the variables v 
and 8 are already separated. 

.-. J^ vdv =^ 9 Jq d8; or \iv' = g]^8 ; i.e., i(v' - e') = gs, 

v" — c* 
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If the initial velocity = zero, i.e., if the body falls from rest, 
eq. (3) gives «= ^andv = ^A. [From the frequent re- 

currenee of these forms, especially in hydraulics, 5- is called the 

"height due to the velocity r," i.e., the vertical height through 
which the body must fall from rest to acquire the velocity v ; 
while, conversely, |/^ is called the velocity due to the height 
or head A.] 

By eliminating g between (1) and (3), we may derive another 
formula between three variables, 8, v, and ty viz., 

a = ^o + v)t. (4) 

63. Upward Throw. — If the initial velocity were in an up* 
ward direction in Fig. 66 we might call it — c, and introduce it 
with a negative sign in equations (1) to (4), just derived; but 
for variety let us call the upward direction +? ^^ which case 
an upward initial velocity would = + <?, while the acceleration 
= — 5^5 constant, as before. (The motion is supposed confined 
within such a small range that ff does not sensibly vary.) Fig. 

57. From j>=:dv -i-dt we have dv = ^ gdt and 

^ J^ dv^'-gj^ dt;.\v-'C = -gt;orv = c-gt.(l)a 

* From v = ds -T- dt, ds= cdt — gtdtj 

jLc i-e.,^ ds^c^dt'-g^tdt; or«=c^-i^. (2)a 

— S vdv =j[>ds gives J^ vdv = — gj^ dsj whence 



4- 
mO 



i 



i(f — c') = — ga, or finally, s = ^ . . (S)a 

And by eliminating g from (l)a and (3)a, 

8z=^c + v)t (4t)a 

The following is now easily verified from these equations : 
the body passes the origin again (s = 0) with a velocity = — c, 
after a lapse of time = 2c -7- g. The body comes to rest (for 
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an instant) (put v = 0) after a time =c -i- g, and at a distance 
« = c* ~ 2y (" height due to velocity {?") from O. For t > 
-7- ffyV is negative, showing a downward motion ; f or ^ > 
2e -7- ffj 8 is negative, i.e., the body is below the starting-point 
while the rate of change of v is constant and = — ^ at all 
points. 

64. Hewton's Laws. — As showing the relations existing in 
general between the motion of a material point and the actions 
(forces) of other bodies upon it, experience furnishes the fol- 
lowing three laws or statements as a basis for dynamics : 

(1) A material point under no forces, or under balanced 
forces, remains in a state of rest or of uniform motion in a 
right line. (This property is often called Inertia,) 

(2) If the forces acting on a material point are unbalanced, 
an acceleration of motion is produced, proportional to the re- 
sultant force and in its direction. 

(3) Every action (force) of one body on another is always 
accompanied by an equal, opposite, and simultaneous reaction. 
(This was interpreted in § 3.) 

As all bodies are made up of material points, the results ob- 
tained in Dynamics of a Material Point serve as a basis for the 
Dynamics of a Rigid Body, of Liquids, and of Gases. 

66. Hass. — If a body is to continue moving in a right line, 
the resultant force JP at all instants must be directed along that 
line (otherwise it would have a component deflecting the body 
from its straight course). 

In accordance with Newton's second law, denoting by^ the 
acceleration produced by the resultant force {G being the 
body's weight), we must have the proportion P : G :: j> i g; 
i.e., 

P = ^.p , or P^Mp. . . (IV.) 

y 

Eq. IV. and (I.), (II.), (III.) of § 50 are the fundamental 
equations of Dynamics. Since the quotient G -i- g is invaria- 
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ble, wherever the body be moved on the earth's surface (6^ and 
g changing in the same ratio), it will be nsed as the measure 
of the mass M ox quantity of matter in the body. In this \^ ay- 
it will frequently happen that the quantities O and g will ap>- 
pear in problems where the weight of the body, i.e., the force 
of the earth's attraction upon it, and the accelemtion of gravity 
have no direct connection with the circumstances. No name 
will be given to the unit of mass, it being always understood 
tliat the fraction O-^g will be put for M before any numeri- 
cal substitution is made. From (lY.) we have, in words, 
( dccderating force = mass X acceleration^ 

\ also, acceleration ■•= accelerating force -r- mass. 

66. TTniformly Accelerated Hotion. — If the resultant force is 
constant as time elapses, the acceleration must be constant (from 
eq. (lY.)) since of course Jf is constant) and =: P -^ M. The 
motion therefore will be uniformly accelerated, and we have 
only to substitute +^ (constant) for g in eqs. (1) to (4) of 
§ 52 for the equations of this motion, the initial velocity being 
= c (in the line of the force). 

v=^c -{-pt . . . (1) ; 5 = c< -f J^f ; ... (2) 

* = ^^^^^^'- • • ^^^' and^ = i(c + ^)^ ... (4) 

If the force is in a negative direction, the acceleration will 
be negative, and may be called a retardation^ the initial veloc- 
ity should be made negative if its direction requires it, 

67. Examples of XJnif. Ace. Motion. — Example 1. Fig. 58. 
A small block whose weight is ^ lb. has already described a 
-S ^ P M ^ t?Bj,c ^^s^^"c^ ^o = *8 inches over a 

(" ^*'^^" ^ ^^5^^^-^^^^~^i? 1 smooth portion of a horizontal 

Fio. 58. table in two seconds ; at (9 it en- 

counters a rough portion, and a consequent constant friction of 
2 oz. Required the distance described beyond (?, and the time 
occupied in coming to rest. Since we shall use 32.2 for ^, 
times must be in seconds, and distances in feet ; as to the unit 
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of force, as that is still arbitrary, say ounces. Since AO was 
snaooth, it must have been described with a uniform motion 
(the resistance of the air being neglected); hence with a veloc- 
ity = 4 ft. -T- 2 sec. = 2 ft. per sec. The initial velocity for 
the retarded motion, then, is c = + 2 at (?. At any point be- 
yond the accelei-ation = force -4- mass = (— 2 oz.) — (8 oz. 
-T- 32.2) = — 8.05 ft. per square second, i.e., ^ = — 8.06 = 
constant ; hence the motion is uniformly accelerated (retarded 
here), and we may use the formulae of § 56 with o = + 2,^ = 
— 8.05. At the end of the motion v must be zero, and the 
corresponding values of 8 and t may be found by putting 'y = 
in equations (3) and (1), and solving for b and t respectively : 
thus from (3),« = J(— 4) -4- (— 8.05), i.e.,« = 0.248 +, which 
must be feet ; while from (1), ^ = (— 2) -r- (— 8.05) = 0.248 +, 
which must be seconds. 

Example 2. (Algebraic.) — Fig. 59. The two masses Jf, = 
G^-^ g and Jf = 6^^ -j- ^ are connected by a flexible, inexten- 
sible cord. Table smootli. Kequired the acceleration common 
to the two rectilinear motions, and the tension in the string 8^ 





Fig. 59. Fio. 60. 

there being no friction under Q^^ none at the pulley, and no 
mass in the latter or in the cord. At any instant of the mo- 
tion consider <?, free (Fig. 60), N being the pressure of the 
table against G^. Since the motion is in a horizontal right line 
^(vert. compons.)= 0, i.e.jiT— <?, = 0, which determines N. 
S, the only horizontal force (and resultant of all the forces) = 
M,p, i.e., 

S^G^p^g (1) 

At the sa/me instant of the motion consider G free (Fig. 61); 
the tension in the cord is the same value as above = 8. The 
accelerating force is <? — /S, and 

.'. = mass X ace, or G — 8 = (G -i- g)p. . (2) 
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h 



ivg From equations (1) and (2) we obtain p = (Gff) 4- 

{O + Gi) = a constant ; hence each motion is tmifamdy 

I accelerated^ and we may employ equations (1) to (4) of 

p I § 56 to find the velocity and distance from the starting- 

^ points, at the end of any assigned time t^ or vice versd. 

' The initial velocity must be known, and may be zero. 

Also, from (1) and (2) of this article, 

S = {GG,) H- (<y + G,) = constant. 

Example 3. — ^A body of 2J (short) tons weight is acted on 
during \ minute by a constant force P. It had previously de- 
scribed 31&| yards in 180 seconds under no force; and subse- 
quently, under no force, describes 9900 inches in ^ of an hour. 
Required the value of P. Ans. P = 22.1 lbs. 

Example 4. — A mass of 1 ton having an initial velocity of 48 
inches per second, is acted on for J minute by a force of 400 
avoirdupois ounces. Required the final velocity. 

Ans. 10.037 ft. per sec. 

Example 5. — Initial velocity, 60 feet per second ; mass weighs 
0.30 of a ton. A resistance of 112^ lbs. retards it for ^ of 
a minute. Required the distance passed over during this time. 

Ans. 286.8 feet. 

Example 6. — ^Required the time in which a force of 600 avoir- 
dupois ounces will increase the velocity of a mass weighing 1^^ 
tons from 480 feet per minute to 240 inches per second. 

Ans. 30 seconds. 

Example 7. — ^What distance is passed over by a mass of (0.6) 
tons weight during the overcoming of a constant resistance 
(friction), if its velocity, initially 144 inches per sec., is reduced 
to zero in 8 seconds. Required, also, the friction. 

Ans. 48 ft. and 55 lbs. 

Exa/mple 8. — Before the action of a force (value required) a 
body of 11 tons had described uniformly 950 ft. in 12 minutes. 
Afterwards it describes 1650 feet uniformly in 180 seconds. 
The force acts 30 seconds. P = ? Ans. P = 178 lbs. 
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68. Oraphio Eepresentations. Tlnif. Ace. Hotion. — ^With the 
initial velocity = 0, tlie equations of § 56 become 

v=i?^, (1) s = ^f, (2) 

s = v* -T-^p^ . . . (3) and s = ^vt (4) 

Eqs. (1), (2), and (3) contain each two variables, which may 
graphically be laid off to scale as co-ordinates and^thus give a 
curve corresponding to the equation. Thus, Fig. 62, in (I.), we 





(IIL) 



have a right line representing eq. (I.) ; in (II.), a parabola with 
axis parallel to «, and vertex at the origin for eq. (2) ; also a 
parabola similarly situated for eq. (3). Eq. (4) contains three 
variables, «, v, and t. This relation can be shown in (I.), s be- 
ing represented by the area of the shaded triangle = ivt 
. (II.) and (III.) have this advantage, that the axis OS may be 
made the actual path of the body. [Let the student determine 
how the origin shall be moved in each case to meet the supposi- 
tion of an initial velocity = + ^ <^r — (?.] 

59. Variably Accelerated Hotions. — ^We here restate the equa- 
tions 



V = 



di 



dv d^8 



(^•)5^ = "5^ = 5? * • (n-);^^^=-p^--(in.); 



and resultant force 



^P = Mp,. 



(IV.); 



which are the only ones for general use in rectilinear motion. 

Problem 1. — In pulling a mass M along a smooth, horizon- 
tal table, by a horizontal cord, the tension is so varied that 
^ = 4^ {not a homogeneous equation ; the units are, say, the 
foot and second). Kequired by what law the tension varies. 
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da d{^f) ,„^ ^ ^T, d{nf) 

From (I.) t, = ^^ = -^ = 12f', from (II.), j, = ^^ = 

24^ ; and (lY.) the tension =: P z=z Mjp = 24J[fi5, i.e., varies 
directly as the time. 
Pboblem 2. " Harmonic Motion," Fig. 68. — ^A small block 

^c 



-6 Q....^_7-^"""^^H-S 
J. T^f !, 

Fio. 6S 

on a smooth horizontal table is attached to two horizontal 
elastic cords (and they to pegs) in such a way that when the 
block is at Oj each cord is straight but not tense ; in any other 
position, as m, one cord is tense, the other slack. The cords 
are alike in every respect, and, like most springs, the tension 
varies directly with the elongation (= a in figure). If for an 
elongation s^ the tension is T„ then for any elongation 8 it is 
T = T^8 -7- 8^, The acceleration at any point m, then, is 
jp = — (T -^ M) = — {T^8 -7- -3/i?i), which for brevity put 
p =z ^ aa^ a being a constant. Required the equations of 
motion, the initial velocity being = -f- c, at 0. From eq. (III.) 

vdv = — asd8 ; .*. / vdv = — a I sd8j 

i.e., i{v'* — (?')=-- ^as* ; or, v* = o* — 08*. • (1) 
From (I.), dt = d8-7'V; hence from (1), 



or 






(« i^ -4- c)' 
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Inverting (2), we have « = (c -h ^/a) sin (f, Va)^ ... (3) 
Again, by differentiating (3), see (I.), v = c cos {t Va) (4) 
Differentiating (4), see (11.)? i> = — cVa sin {t Va). . . (5) 

These are the relations required, bnt the peculiar property 
of the motion is made apparent by inquiring the time of pass- 
ing from (9 to a state of rest ; i.e., put -w = in equation (4), 
we obtain ^ = ^;r -=- V^, or f ;r -j- Va^ or ^n -=- Va, and so on, 
while the corresponding values of 8 (from equation (3)), are 
+ (c -^ Va\ — (c -7- Va\ + (<? -^ Va\ and so on. This shows 
that the body vibrates equally on both sides of O in a cycle or 
period whose duration = 2;r -i- Va^ and is independent of the 
initial velocity given it at 0. Each time it passes the 
velocity is either -j- c, or — <?, the acceleration = 0, and the 
time since the start is =, nn -^ Va, in which n is any whole 
number. At the extreme point jp = ::f (? Va^ from eq. (5). 
If then a different amplitude be given to the oscillation by 
changing c, the duration of the period is still the same, i.e., 
the vibration is isochronal. The motion of an ordinary pen- 
dulum is nearly, that of a cycloidal pendulum exactly, harmonic. 

If the crank-pin of a reciprocating engine moves unifoi-mly 
in its circular path, the piston would have a harmonic motion 
if the connecting-rod were infinitely long, or if the design in 



y 



v«— 


-2r > 




A 


1 1 


^ ^r^ 


1 i 


m m^ 







Fig. 64. 



Fig. 64 were used. (Let the student prove this from eq. (3).) 
Let 2r = length of stroke, and c = the uniform velocity of the 
crank-pin, and M = mass of the piston and rod AB. Then 
the velocity of M at mid-stroke must = c, at the dead-points, 
zero; its acceleration at mid-stroke zero; at the dead-points 
the ace. = c Va^ and « = r = c -i- Vfit (from eq. (3)) ; .*. V^ 
= c -^ r, and the ace. at a dead point (the maximum ace.) 
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= 0* -7- r. Hence on account of the acceleration (or retarda- 
tion) of Jf in the neighborhood of a dead-point a pressure will 
be exerted on tlie crank-pin, equal to mass X ace. = M(? -^ r 
at those points, independently of the force transmitted due to 
steam-pressure on the piston-head, and makes the resultant 
pressure on the pin at C smaller, and at D larger than it would 
be if the " inertia!^ of the piston and rod were not thus taken 
into account. We may prove this also by the free-body method, 
considering ABfree immediately after passing the dead-point 

(7, neglecting all friction. See Fig. 



P 



n ..??> iG In , O, neglecting all iriction. beeJ?ig. 

X I , 1 1 - 65. The forces acting are : Q^ the 

J n1 In [U weiffht: iT, the pressures of the 



weight; iT, the pressures of the 
^®- *^- guides ; P, the known effective steam- 

pressure on piston-head; and P\ the unknown pressure of 
crank-pin on side of slot. There is no change of motion ver- 
tically ; .-. N' + iT— G^ = 0, and the resultant force is P — P' 
= mass X accel. = Jj/b* -5- r, hence P' = P — Mc* -7- r. 
Similarly at the other dead-point we would obtain P^ =^ P -{- 
Mc^ -r- r. In high-speed engines with heavy pistons, etc., 
Mc -J- /• is no small item. [The upper half-revoL, alone, Ib 
here considered.] 

Peoblem 3. — Supposing the earth at rest and the resistance 
of the air to he nuU^ a body is given an initial upward vertical 
velocity = c. Required the velocity at any distance s from 
the centre of the earth, whose attraction varies in- 
versely as the squai-e of the distance s. 

See Fig. 66. — The attraction on the body at the 
surface of the earth where « = r, the i-adius, is its 
weight G ; at any point m it will be P = 0(y -t- «*), 
while its mass -=. G -^g. 

Hence the acceleration atm=jp = ( — P)-^Jf 

= — gix^ -7- «*). Take equation III., vdv = pds^ 

Fia. 66. *^nd we have 

'odv = — gr^s ~ ^ds ; .*. 

^ t?rfi; = - gr^J^s-^ds\ or, [^iv* = - gr' [^- -, 

i.e.,i(^«-.«)=:-^^«(l_i). ... (1) 
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Evidently v decreases, as it should. Now inquire how small 
a value c may have that the body shall never return; i.e., 
that V shall not = until * = oo. Put v = and « = oo in 
(1) and solve for c; and we have 

e = V2ffr = V2 X 32.2 X 21000000, 

= about 36800 ft. per sec. or nearly 7 miles per sec. Con- 
versely, if a body be allowed to fall, from rest, toward the 
earth, the velocity with which it would strike the surface 
would be less than seven miles per second through whatever 
distance it may have fallen. 

If a body were allowed to fall through a straight opening in 
the earth passing through the centre, the motion would be har- 
monic, since the attraction and consequent acceleration now 
vary directly with the distance from the centre. See Prob. 2. 
This supposes the earth homogeneous. 

Problem 4. — Steam working expansively and raising a weight. 
Fig. 67. — A piston works without 
friction in a vertical cylinder. Let 
S = total steam-pressure on the 
underside of the piston ; the weight 
Gj of the mass G -r- g (which in- 
cludes the piston itself) and an 
atmospheric pressure = A^ con- 
stitute a constant back-pressure. 
Through the portion OB = «„ of fio. 67. 

the stroke, 8 is constant == 8^^ while beyond jB, boiler com- 
munication being " cut off," 8 diminishes with Boyle's law, i.e., 
in this case, for any point above -B, we have, neglecting the 
" clearance", F being the cross-section of the cylinder, 

8:8,::F8,: F8\ or 8=18,8,-^8. 

Full length of stroke = OUT = 8^* Given, then, the forces 
S, and Aj the distances 8, and «», and the velocities at O and 
at i^both = (i.e., the mass 3f= G -i- g isto start from rest at 
<?, and to come to re8t at N\ required the proper weight G to 
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fulfil these conditions, S varying as already stated. The accel- 
eration at any point will be 

i?= [/y-^- 6^1-5- Jf. . . . . (1) 

Hence (eq. III.) Mvdv = [/S — -4 — G^dSj and .*. for the 
whole stroke 

Mj^vdv=^ [5—^ - CF]d8] i.e., 

or SA[}-\-los/f2 = As^+Gs^.. . . (2) 

Since S = 8^ = constant, from O to -S, and variable, = 
S^8^ -5- 8y from £ to iT, we have had to write the summation 



Sds in two parts. 



From (2), G becomes known, and .*. Jf also {= G -r- g). 

Required, further, the time occupied in this upward stroke. 
From to £ (the point of cut-off) the motion is uniformly 
accelerated, since p is constant (S being = S^ is eq. (1)), 
with the initial velocity zero; hence, from eq. (3), § 56, 
the velocity at B = v^ = V2 [S^ — A — G]8^ -r- M is known ; 
.*. the time t^ = 2^1 -=- -v, becomes known (eq. (4), § 56) of de- 
scribing OB, At any point beyond B the velocity v may be ob- 
tained thus : From (III.) vdv = pds, and eq. (1) we have, 
summing between B and any point above, 

'MX^vdv = S^e^X; 7 - (^ + Cr)j;;ds', i.e., 
I (^JO ^ s^^^ i^g^ i _ (^ + fir) (, _ ,^). 

This gives the relation between the two variables v and 8 
anywhere between B and iT; if we solve for v and insert its 
value m dt ^:^ ds -^ v^ we shall have dt := 3l function of 8 and 
d8, which is not integrable. Hence we may resort to approxi- 
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mate methods for the time from B to N. Divide the space 
^iTinto an uneven number of equal parts, say five; the dis- 
tances of the points of division from O will be 8^^ «„ «„ «^, «,, 
and «». For these values of 8 compute (from above equation) 
v^ (ah'eady known), -y,, i;,, -w^, i)„ and v^ (known to be zero). To 
the first four spaces apply Simpson's Rule, and we have the 
time from B to the end of «„ 

while regarding the motion from 5 to iT as uniformly retarded 
(approximately) with initial velocity = t\ and the final = zero, 
we have (eq. (4), § 56), 

-N 

t = 2(*„ - 8^ -^ V,. 



[ 



By adding the three times now found we have the whole time 
of ascent. In Fig. 67 the dotted curve on the left shows by 
horizontal ordinates the variation in the velocity as the distance 
8 increases ; similarly on the right are ordinates showing the 
variation of 8. The point E^ where the velocity is a maximum 
= v^, may be found by putting ^ = 0, i.e., f or /S = J. -|- (?, 
the acelerating force being = 0, see eq. (1). Below E the ac- 
celerating force, and consequently the acceleration, is positive ; 
above, negative (i.e., the back-pressure exceeds the steam- 
pressure). The horizontal ordinates between the line HEKL 
and the right line jBTare proportional to the accelerating force. 
If by condensation of the steam a vacuum is produced be- 
low the piston on its arrival at N^ the accelerating force is 
downward and •=i A-\- G. [Let the student determine how 
the detail of tliis problem would be changed, if the cylinder 
were horizontal instead of vertical.] 

60. Direct Central Impact.— Suppose two masses Jfj and Jf, 
to be moving in the same right line so that their distance apart 
continually diminishes, and that when the collision or impact 
takes place the line of action of the mutual pressure coincides 
with the line joining their centres of gravity, or centres of 
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mass, as they may be called in this connection. This is called 
a direct central impact, and the motion of each mass is varia- 
bly accelerated and rectilinear during their contact, the only 
force being the pressure of the other body. The whole mass 
of each body will be considered concentrated in the centre of 
mass, on the supposition that all its particles undergo simul- 
taneously the same change of motion in parallel directions. 
(This is not strictly true ; the ^flfect of the pressure being 
gradually felt, and transmitted in vibrations. These vibrations 
endure to some extent after the impact.) When the centres 
of mass cease to approach each other the pressure between the 
bodies is a maximum and the bodies have a common velocity ; 
after this, if any capacity for restitution of form (elasticity) 
exists in either body, the pressure still continues, but dimin- 
ishes in value gradually to zero, when contact ceases and the 
bodies separate with different velocities. Beckoning the time 
from the fii-st instant of contact, let t' = dui*ation of the first 
penod, just mentioned ; if' that of the first + the second (resti- 
tution). Fig. 68. Let M^ and Jf, be the masses, and at any 
^.P, I — ^ J?2.v instant during ths contact let v^ and v^ 

be simultaneous values of the velocities 
of the mass-centres respectively (reckon- 
^**- ^- ing velocities positive toward the right), 

and P the pressure (variable). At any instant the acceleration 
of Jf, is j^i = — (P -^ J/,), while at the same instant that of 
Jf, is p^= -\- (P -T- Jf,) ;• Jf, being retarded, Jf, accelerated, 
in velocity. Hence (eq. II., p = dv-^ dt) we have 

M,dv,— '-Pdt\ and M^dv^ =^ + Pdt . . (1) 

Summing all similar terms for the first period of the impact, 
we have (calling the velocities before impact c^ and ^„ and the 
common velocity at instant of maximum pressure C) 

^Xdv,= - J^Pdt, i.e., MIC -c) = -r- £'pdt ; (2) 
Mj^^dv, = +J[*'Pdt, i.e, MIC - c.) = ^-J^PdU . (3) 
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The two integrals are identical, numerically, term by term, 
since the pressure which at any instant accelerates Jbf, is nu- 
merically equal to that which retards Jj/j ; hence, though we do 
not know how P varies with the time, we can eliminate the 
definite integral between (2) and (3) and solve for C. If 
the impact is inelastic (i.e., no power of restitution in either 
body, either on account of their total inelasticity or damaging 
effect of the pressure at the surfaces of contact), they continue 
to move with this common velocity, which is therefore their 
final velocity. Solving, we have 

M,c, + M,€, 

Next, supposing that the impact h parti^y elastiCjthsit the 
bodies are of the same material, and that the summation 

/ ^ Pdt for the second period of the impact bears a ratio, tf, 

to that / Pdt, already used, a ratio peculiar to the material, 

if the impact is not too severe, we have, summing equations 
(1) for the second period (letting V^ and F, = the velocities 
after impact), 

-^. X''^' = - /^^^'' ^•«-' -^'C Vr-0) = - eJ^J>dt ; (6) 

Jf, / V = + f/'Pdt, i.e., J/,( F - C) = + ej^'pdf. (6) 

e is called the coefficient of restitution. 

Having determined the value of / Pdt from (2) and (3) in 

terms of the masses and initial velocities, substitute it and that 
of 0, from (4), in (5), and we have (for the final velocities) 

r. = [Jff.c. + Jf.o,- eM,{e-c,)-] - [Jf. + JfJ; . (7) 
and similarly 

V, = lM,c, + M,o,+ eM,{c,-c,)]^[M,-[-M,l . (8) 

For ^ = 0, i.e., for inelastic impact^ Fi= V^= C in eq. (4) ; for 
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« = 1, or elastic impact^ (7) and (8) become Bomewhat simpli- 
fied.^ 

To determine e experimentally, let a ball (J/,) of the sub- 
gtance fall upon a very large slab (Jf,) of the same substcmcey 
noting both the height of fall A„ and the height of rebound J^. 
Considering Jf , as = oo, with 

C= V'2gK,, F,= - V2ffir,, and c, = o, 
eq. (7) gives 



Let the student prove the following from equations (2), (3), 
(5), and (6) : 

(a) For any direct central impact whatever, 

[The product of a mass by its velocity being sometimes 
called its momentum^ this result may be stated thus : 

In any direct central impact the sum of the momenta before 
impact is equal to that after impact (or at any instant during 
impact). This principle is called the Conservation of Momenr- 
turn. The present is only a particular case of a more general 
proposition. 

It may be proved (7, eq. (4), is the velocity of the centre of 
gravity of the two masses before impact ; the conservation of 
momentum, then, asserts that this velocity is unchanged by the 
impact, i.e., by the mutual actions of the two bodies.] 

(J) The loss of velocity of Jl/,, and the gain of velocity of 
J/",, are twice as great when the impact is elastic as when in- 
elastic. 

{c) If c = 1, and Jf, = Jf,, then Fj = + c„ and F, = e^. 

Example. — Let Mx and M^ be perfectly elastic, having weights = 4 and 
6 lbs. respectively, and let Ci = 10 ft. per sec. and c« = — 6 ft. per sec 
(L e., before impact Jfa is moving in a direction contrary to that of Mi), 
By substituting in eqs. (7) and (8), with c = 1, ifi = 4 -*- ^, and ifa = 6 •*- ^, 
we have 

Fi = ir4 X 10 + 6 X (- 6) - 5 (lO - (- «))]= - 7.7 ft per sec. 
F, =lr4 X 10 + 5 X (-6) + 4(10- (-6))!= + 8.2 ft. per sec. 

as the velocities after impact Notice their directions, as indicated by their 
signs 
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CHAPTER 11/ 
•'VIRTUAL VELOCITIES." 

61. Definitions. — If a material point is moving in a direction 
not coincident with that of the resultant force acting (as in 
curvilinear motion in the next chapter), and any element of its 
patli, ds^ projected upon this force ; the lengtli of this projec- 
tion, du^ Fig. 69, is called the " Vietual VBLocnr" of the 
force, since du -7- dt may be considered the veloc- 
ity of the force at this instant, just as ds-T- dt i&auyf 
that of the point. The product of the force by Q^y 
its du will be called its virtual moment^ reckoned 
-{- or — according as the direction from O to -D is 
the same as that of the force or opposite. 

62. Prop. I. — The mrtual moment of a force eqxtala the 
algebraic sum of those of its components. Fig. 70. Take the 

p .^^ direction of ^ as an axis X\ let P, and P^ 

/ ^y'^'^ he components of P; a^^ a^^ and a their 

Xiy/^<:^ / angles with X. Then (§ 16) P cos a = 

^^^\?^> 'Pa Pj cos ^'i+P, COS a^. Hence P(ds cos af)= 

^***"^ ^^-y P,(<fe cos Of,) + P,(<^ cos Of,). But ds cos a 

"^ = the projection of ds upon P, i.e., = du ; 

Fia. 70. ^ cos ct^ = du^^ etc. ; .'. Pdu = P^du^ + 

P^du^. If in Fig. 70 a^ were > 90°, evidently we would 

have Pdu = — P^du^ + P^du^^ i.e., P^du^ would then be 

negative, and OJD^ would fall behind 0\ hence the definition 

of -|- and — in § 61. For any number of components the 

proof would be similar, and is equally applicable whether they 

are in one plane or not. 

63. Prop. n. — The sum of the mrtual moments equals zero^ 
for concurrent forces in equilibrium. 
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(If the forces are balanced, the material point is moving in 
a straight line if moving at all.) The resultant force is zero. 
Hence, from § 62, P^du^ + P^du^ + etc. = 0, having, proper 
regard to sign, i.e., 2{Pdu) = 0. 

64. Prop. in. — The sum of the mrtttal moinenta eqtudssero 
for any smaU displacement or motion of a rigid body in equi- 
librium under non-concurrent forces in apla/ne; aU points of 
the body mxyoing paraJld to thispkme. (Although the kinds 
of motion of a given rigid body which are consistent with 
balanced non-concurrent forces have not yet been investigated, 
we may imagine any slight motion for the sake of the alge- 
braic relations between the different rft^'s and forces.) 

. First, let the motion be a translation^ all 

^ — ^cL points of the body describing equal parallel 

^\^ Z>- V lengths = ds. Take Xparallel to ds ; let flf„ 

<NA?.«.^* \5retc., be the angles of the forces with X. 

) '"' ^ Then(§35):^(Pcosa) = 0;.-.^:^(Pcosa) 

v» y"^ : :.,^ j * = ; but ds cos a^ = du^ ; ds cos a^ = du^ ; 

SCfi/ etc. ; .-. 2{Pdu) = 0. Q. E. D. 
4' Secondly, let the motion be a rotation 

FiQ. 71. through a small angle dd in the plane of the 

forces about any point in that plane. Fig. 72. With <? as a pole 
let /Oj be the radius-vector of the point of application of P„ and 
a^ its lever-arm from ; similarly for the 
other forces. In the rotation each point of 
application describes a small arc, ds^^ ds^, 
etc., proportional to p^^ /)„ etc., since ds^ 
= p^dd^ ds^ = p^dd, etc. From § 36, ^ 
P^a^ + etc. = ; but from similar triangles 
ds^ : du^ : : Pi : fl^i ; .*. «» = Pidu^ -r- ds^ 
= du^ H- dd ; similarly a, = du^ -r- dB^ etc. ^^^' ^ 

Hence we must have [P^du^ + P%^'^^^ + • • •] "^ ^^ = ^j ^•e*? 
2{Pdu) = 0. Q. E. D. 

Now since any slight displacement or motion of a body may 
be conceived to be accomplished by a small translation fol- 
lowed by a rotation through a small angle, and since the fore- 
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going deals only with projections of paths, the proposition is 
established and is called the Principle of Virtual VdociUes. 
[A similar proof may be used for any slight motion what- 
ever in space when a system of non-concurrent forces is bal- 
anced.] Evidently if the path {ds) of a point of application is 
perpendicular to the force, the virtual velocity (du\ and con- 
sequently the virtual moment {Pdu) of the force are zero. 
Hence we may frequently make the displacement of such a 
character in a problem that one or more of the forces may be 
excluded from the summation of virtual moments. 

65. Connecting-Bod by Virtual Velocities. — Let the effective 
steam-pressure P be the means, through the connecting-rod 
and crank (i.e., two links), of raising the weight G very slowly; 
neglect friction and the weight of the links themselves. Con- 
sider AB as free (see (S) in Fig. 73), ^C'also, at {c) ; let the 

(«•) V ..--•' (6.) • (c.) ' 

Fio. 73. 

"small displacements" of both be simultaneous small portions 
of their ordinary motion in the apparatus. A has moved to -4j 
through dx\ B to -ff„ through ds^ a small arc ; C has not 
moved. The forces acting on AB are P (steam-pressure). If 
(vertical reaction of guide), and N' and T (tlie tangential and 
normal components of the crank-pin pressure). Those on BC 
are N' and T (reversed), the weight G^ and the oblique pressure 
of bearing P\ The motion being slow (or rather the accelera- 
tion being small), each of these two systems will be considered as 
balanced. Now put 2{Pdu) = for AB, and we have 

Pdx-\-JfxO-{-J!fXO^Tds = 0. . . (1) 

For the simultaneous and corresponding motion of BO, 
2{Pdu) = gives 




C 
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iT X + r<fo - (7rfA + P' X = 0, . . (2) 

dh being the vertical projection of G^^ motion. 

From (1) and (2) we have, easily, Pdx — Odh = 0, . (3) 

./f 1 which is the same as we might have 

^ ^^''^^<^^^ obtained by putting 2{Pdu) = OJbr 

i^--.:::>'' .... Jq\ p/ the two links together^ regarded col- 

' * \ lectivel/y as a free hody^ and describ- 

F*<»- "^^ ing a small portion of the motion 

they really have in the mechanism, viz., 

P^ + iTxO- (>WA + P'XO = 0. . . (4) 

We may therefore announce the — 

66. Generality of the Principle of Virtnal Velocities. — If a/ny 
mechanism of flexible inexiensible cords, or of rigid bodies 
jointed together, or both, at rest, or in motion with very small 
accelerations, be considered free collectively {or a/ny portion of 
it), a/nd all the external forces put in ; then {disregarding 
rrmtual frictions) for a small portion of its prescribed motion, 
2{Pdu) must = 0, in which the du, or virtual velocity, of 
each force, P, is the projection of the path of the point of 
application upon the force (the product, Pdu, being + or — * 
according to § 61). 

67. Example, — In the problem of § 65, having given the 
weight G, required the proper steani-pressure (effective) P to 
hold G in equilibrium, or to raise it uniformly, if already in 
motion, for a given position of the links. That is. Fig. 75, 
given a, r, c, a, and §, re- 
quired the ratio dh\dx\ for, 
from equation (3), § 65, P 
= G{dh : doi). The projec- 
tions of dx and ds upon AB "daTAT 
will be equal, since AB = ^<*- '^• 

A^B^, and makes an (infinitely) small angle with A^B^, i.e., 
<fo cos flf = ds cos (y^ — a). Also, dh^{c\ r)ds sin >5. 
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Eliminating <fo, we have, 

dh ^ c sm /3 cos a ^ ^ ^ c sin /g cos a 
dx " rco&ip — a)^ " "" r cos {/3 — ay 

68. When the acceleration of the parts of the mechanism is 
not practically zero, 2{Pdu) will not = 0, but a function of 
the masses and velocities to be explained in the chapter on 
"Work, Energy, andPower. If friction occurs at moving joints, 
enough " free bodies" should be considered that no free body 
extend beyond such a joint ; it will be found that this friction 
cannot be eliminated in the way in which T and ^^ were, in 
§65. 

69. Additional Problems ; to be solved by " virtual velocities." 
Problem 1. — Find relations between the forces acting on a 
straight lever in equilibrium ; also, on a bent lever. 

Problem 2. — When an ordinary copying-press is in equilib- 
rium, find the relation between the force applied horizontally 
and tangentially at the circumference of the wheel, and the 
vertical resistance under the screw-shaft. 
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CHAPTER m. 




Fia. 78. 



CURVILraBAR MOTION OP A MATERIAL POINT. 

[Motion in a plane, only, will be oonaidered in this chapter.] 

70. Parallelogram of Kotions. — It is convenient to regard 
the cnryilinear motion of a point in a plane as compounded, or 
made up, of two independent rectilinear motions parallel 
respectively to two co-ordinate axes X and Y^ as may be ex- 
plained thus : Fig. 76. Consider the 
drawing-board CD as fixed, and let the 
head of a T-square move from A 
toward B along the edge according to 
any law whatever, while a pencil moves 
from M toward Q along the blade. The 
result is a curved Une on the board, whose 
form depends on the character of the 

two JTand Y component motions^ as they may be called. If 
m a time ^, the T-square head has moved an JTdistance = MN^ 
and the pencil simultaneously a Y distance = J/jP, by com- 
pleting the parallelogram on these lines, we obtain ^, the 
position of the point on the board at the end of the time t^. 
Similarly, at the end of the time t^ we find the point at R\ 

71. ParaUelogram of Velocities. — Let the X and 1^ motions 
be uniform^ required the resulting motion. Fig. 77. Let c„ 
and Cy be the constant uniform Xand T' velocities. Then in 
any time, ^, we have x-= cj, and y = 
cj,\ whence we have, eliminating ^, 
a? -7- y = Ca, -7- Cy = constant, i.e., x is 
proportional to y, i.e., the path is a 
straight line. Laying off OA = c^^ 
and AB = Cy, -S is a point of the path, 
and OB is the distance described by the point in the first 
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second. Since by similar triangles O^ : x :: OB : o^ we 
Lave also OR = OB . t ; hence the resultant motion is uniform, 
and its velocity, OB =^ c^iathe diagonal of the pa/taUelogra/nh 
formed on the two component velocities. 

CoroUary. — If the resultant motion is curved, the direction 
and velocity of the motion at any point will be given by the 
diagonal formed on the component velocities at that instant. 
The direction of motion is, of course, a tangent to the curve. 

72. TTniformly Accelerated X and T Kotions. — The initial 
velocities of both being zero. Required the resultant motion. 
Fig. 78. From § 56, eq. (2) (both c^, andc^ ^ / ^^^ 

being = 0), we have x = j^jpj* and y = // ^'^^^^ 

\Pjf^ whence a? -^ y = Px-^Py^ constant, 4fv7^^^^ / 
and the resultant motion is in a straight jl^Jvr f \ 
line. Conceive lines laid off from (? on X ^^ ""^ ^ 

and Y to represent jp^, and ^^ to scale, and ^®* ^ 

form a parallelogram on them. From similar triangles {OR 
being the distance described in the resultant motion in any 

time ^), OR \x\\ OB : p^ ; /. OR^ \OBt. Hence, from the 
form of this last equation, the resultant motion is uniformly 
accelerated, and its acceleration is OB = ^, (on the same scale 
as^^ and^y). 

This might be called the parallelogram of accelerations, but 
is really a parallelogram of forces, if we consider that a free 
material point, initially at rest at (?, and acted on simulta- 
neously by constant forces P^^ and Py (so that p^ = P^j -^ -3f 
and Py = Py -T- M\ must begin a uniformly accelerated recti- 
linear motion in the direction of the resultant force, having no 
initial velocity in any direction. 

73. In general, considering the point hitherto spoken of as a 
free material pointy under the action of one or more forces, in 
view of the foregoing, and of Newton's second law, given the 
initial velocity in amount and direction, the starting-point, 
the initial amounts and directions of the acting forces and the 
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laws of their variation if they are not constant, we can resolve 
them into a single X and a single Y force at any instant, 
determine the JT and JT motions independently, and afterwards 
the resultant motion. The resultant force is never in the direc- 
tion of the tangent to the path (except at a point of inflection). 
The relations which its amount and direction at any instant 
bear to the velocity, the rate of change of that velocity, and 
the radius of curvature of the path will appear in the next 
paragraph. 

74. General Equations for the curvilinear motion of a ma- 
terial point in a plane. — The motion will be considered result- 
ing from the composition of 
independent X and Y motions, 
, -Z^and ]r being perpendicular to 
" each other. Fig. 79. In two 
consecutive equal times (each 
, = dt)^ let dx and dx' = small 
spaces due to the X motion; 
and dy and CK ^= dy\ due to 
the Y motion. Then ds and 
ds' are two consecutive elements 
Fio. 79. of the curvilinear motion. Pro- 

long ds, making BE= ds; then IJF = d'x, CF= d'y, and 
CO = d^s {EO being perpendicular to BE), Also draw CL 
perpendicular to BG and call CL d^n. Call the velocity of 
the X motion v^n its acceleration p^^ ; those of the Y motion, 
Vy and py. Then, 

dx dy dVas d^x , dvy d^y 

For the velocity along the curve (i.e., tangent) 
fo-^ ds-^ dtj we shall have, since ds^ = dx* -{- dy*^ 

«-=(l)'=©'+(l)'=<+v---« 

Hence v is the diagonal formed on v^. and ^^ (as in § 71). 
Let^t = the acceleration of v, i.e., the tangential OGceleration^ 
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then j[>f =z (Ps "T- dfy and, since d^s = the snm of the projec- 
tions of .£y and CJF on BC, i.e., d^s = d^x cos a + d^y sin a, 
we have 

d^8 d^x d^y 

de^de^^^^'^df^^^ ^' ^'^'^P* ^P' ^^^ ^ +i>if sin «f- (2) 

By Vormal Acceleration we mean the rate of change of the 
velocity in the direction of the normal. In describing the ele- 
ment AB = <fo, no progress has been made in the direction of 
the normal BITi^e., there is no velocity in the direction of the 
normal; but in describing 5(7 (on account of the new direc- 
tion of path) the point has progressed a distance CZ (call it 
d^n) in the direction of the old normal BB (though none in 
that of the new normal CI). Hence, just as the tang. ace. 

ds^ — ds d^s , , , CZ — zero d'n 
= ^ = ^, so the normal accel. = ^ = -^. 

It now remains to express this normal acceleration (=j>n) i^ 
terms of the JT and Y accelerations. From the figure, CZ 
= CM- MZ, i.e., 

d'n = d^y cos a — cTx sin a {since BI^ = d^x\ ; 

d^n d^y d^x . 

Hence j?n =jpv cos a —px sin a (3) 

The norm. ace. may also be expressed in terms of the tang, 
velocity t;, and the radius of curvature r, as follows : 
da' = rda^ or da = ds^ ^r; also d^n = ds^da, = rf*'* -r- r, 



i.e. 



d'n [dsVl v' 

•^W=\di)P ^^ ^- = r W 

If now, Fig. 80, we resolve the forces X = JHp„ and Y 
]' = Mpy, which at.this instant account for the 

\ / J^ and T accelerations (M = mass of the 
\/,^?^ material point), into components along the 
•, ^''^''\a \ tangent and normal to the curved path, we 
'^^M\ ,.- '" shall have, as their equivalent^ a tangential 
^ force 



it 



Fxo. 80. 



T = Mj>„ cos a + Mpy sin a, 
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and a normal forco 

If = Mpy COS a — Mpg, sin a. 
Bat [see equations (2), (3), and (4)] we may also write 

T=^Mpt = M^^] and ir=J(p^ = Jf^. . (5) 

Henoe^ if a free material point is moving in a curved paih^ 
the sum of the tam^ential components of the acting forces must 
equal (the mass) X tang, aecel.; that of the normal coirvponentSj 
= (the mass) X normal aecel. = (mass) X (square of veloc in 
path) -^ (rad. cnrv.). 

It is evident^ therefore, that the resultant force (= diagonal 
on T and N or on Xand T^ Fig. 80) does not act along the tan- 
gent at any point, but toward the concave side of the path ; un- 
less r= CO. 

Radius of curvature, — From the line above eq. (4) we 
have d^n = ds^-r- r; hence (line above eq. (3) ), ^' -r- r = 
d'y cos a — d^x sin a ; but cos a=dx'r'dsy and sin a^zdy-r-dsy 
ds" ^ dx ^ dy ds* ^ X^I^V — dyd^oPi 

i.e., — = dQ(?d\jr- = dix^d (tan a\ 

"^~\diJ • L\dt) dt J' 

. r .d tan al ,„^ 

which is equally true if, for Va, and tan a, we put Vy and 
tan (90° —a), respectively. 

Change in the velocity square. — Since the tangential accelera- 

tion ^i =i?f) we have ds-^. =jptas; i.e., 

j-dv =ptdsy or vdv =j>tds and .*. — ^ — = J p^ds. (7) 

having integrated between any initial point of the curve where 
V =: c, and any other point where v :^ v. This is nothing 
more "than equation (III.), of § 60. 
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75. Vormal Aooeleratioii. Second Method. — Fig. 81. Let 
C be the centre of curvature and OD = 2r. Let OB' be a 
portion of the osculatory parabola (vertex at jj^ 
O ; any osculatory curve will serve). When 
ds is described, the distance passed over in 
the direction of the normal is AB ; for 2(fo, 
it would be A'B' = i^AB (i.e., a& the 
square of 0B'\ property of a parabola), 
and so on. Hence the motion along the normal is uniformly 
accelerated with initial velocity = 0, since the distance AB^ 
varies as the square of the tiTne (considering the motion along 
the curve of uniform velocity, so that the distance OB is di- 
rectly as the time), lipn denote the accel. of this uniformly 
accelerated motion, its initial velocity being = 0, we have (eq. 
2, § 56) AB = ^ndf, i.e.,i?n = 2XB -5- df.^wt from the 
similar triangles ODB and OAB we have, AB :ds::ds:2rf 
henc e 2AB = ds* -^r, .\ j?„ = efo* -4- rdf = v* -hr. 

76. TTniform Circular Motion. Centripetal Force. — The ve- 
locity being constant,^, must be = 0, and .*. T{or2Tii there 
are several forces) must = 0. The resultant of all the forces, 
therefore, must be a normal force = (Mc* -f- r) = a con- 
stant (eq. 5, § 74). This is called the " deviating force," 
or "centripetal force;" without it the body would continue 
in a straight line. Since forces always occur in pairs (§ 3), 
a "centrifugal force," equal and opposite to the "centri- 
petal" (one being the reaction of the other), will be found . 
among the forces acting on the body to whose constraint the 
deviation of the first body from its natural straight isourse is 
due. For example, the attraction of the earth on the moon 
acts as a centripetal or deviating force on the latter, while the 
equal and opposite force acting on the earth may be called 

the centrifugal. If a small block moving on a 
smooth horizontal table is gradually turned from 
its straight course -4^ by a fixed circular guide, 
tangent to AB at B, the pressure of the guide 
against the block is the centripetal force Mi?-^ r 
directed toward the centre of curvature, while 
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Fio. 83. 



the centrifugal force M& -5- r is the pressure of the block 
against the guide, directed away from that centre. The cen- 
trifugal force, then, is never found among the forces acting on 
the body whose circular motion we are dealing with. 

The Conical Pendulum^ or governor-ball. — Fig. 82. If a 
material point of mass •=i M •=• O -^ g^ suspended on a cord of 
length = Z, is to maintain a uniform cir- 
cular motion in a horizontal plane, with a 
given radius r, under the action of gmvity 
and the cord, required the velocity c to be 
given it. At B we have the body free. 
The only forces acting are G and the cord- 
tension P, The sum of their normal com- 
ponents, i.e., 2ir, must = M& -r- r, i.e., P sin a = J/b' -^ r ; 
but, since -2 (vert, comps.) = 0, P cos a = G. Hence 
G tan a = G&-t- gr ;.•.<?= Vgr tan a. Let u = number of 
revolutions per unit of time, then u^^e-^ 2?rr = Vg -r- 27r VX; 
i.e., is inversely proportional to the (vertical projection)* of 
the cord-length. The time of one revolution is = l-^-u. 

Elevation of the outer rail on railroad curves (considera- 
tions of traction disregarded). — Consider a single car as a 
material point, and free^ having a given 
velocity = c. P is the rail-pressure 

against the wheels. So long as the car 9. -^ — ^'^'' 

follows the track the resultant R oi P 

and G must point toward the centre of 

curvature and have a value = M(? -i- r. 

But i?= G tan a^ whence tan a=i(?'^ gr. 

If therefore the ties are placed at this 

angle ot with the horizontal, the pressure 

will come upon the tread and not on the flanges of the wheels ; 

in other words, the car will not leave the track. (This is really 

the same problem as the preceding) 

Apparent weight of a hody at the equator. — This is less than 
the true weight or attraction of the earth, on account of the 
uniform circular motion of the body with the earth in its 
diurnal rotation. If the body hangs from a spring-balance, 




Fio. 84. 
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whose indication is G lbs. (apparent weight), while the tme 
attraction is O' lbs., we have O^ -— G =^ M(? -7- r. For M 
we may use <? -r- ^ (apparent values); for r about 20,000,000 
ft.; for tJ, 25,000 miles in 24 hrs., reduced to feet per second. 
It results from this that G \& < G' by -^G' nearly, and 
(since 17' = 289) hence if the earth revolved on its axis seven- 
teen times as fast as at present, G would = 0, i.e., bodies 
would apparently have no weight, the earth's attraction on 
them being just equal to the necessary centripetal or deviating 
force necessary to keep the body in its orbit. 

Centripetal force at any latitude, — If the earth were a ho- 
mogeneous liquid, and at rest, its form would be spherical ; but 
when revolving uniformly about the polar diameter, its form 
of relative equilibrium (i.e., no motion of the particles relatively 
to each other) is nearly ellipsoidal, the polar diameter being an 
axis of symmetiy. 

Lines of attraction on bodies at its surface do not intersect 
in a common point, and the centripetal force requisite to keep 
a suspended body in its orbit (a small circle of the ellipsoid), 
at any latitude /? is the resultant of the attraction or true 
weight G^ directed (nearly) toward the centre^ and of G the 
tension of the string. Fig. 85. G is the apparent weight, in- 
dicated by a spring-balance and MA is its ^^G 
line of action (plumb-line) normal to the y^VS-L'S^^M 
ocean surface. Evidently the apparent X^^"~"t(^iJv ^ \ 

weight, and consequently g^ are less than fc'-'- p4""7( — ^--"J 

the true values, since N must be perpen- V"^;; ^ | - — -"^J 
dicular to the polar axis, while the true ^s^,^ ^^ 
values themselves, varying inversely as fio. 85. 

the square of MC^ decrease toward the equator, hence the ap- 
parent values decrease still more rapidly as the latitude dimin- 
ishes. The following equation gives the apparent g for any 
latitude )5, very nearly (units, foot and second): 

^ = 32.1808 - 0.0821 cos 2/?. ' ' 

(The value 32.2 is accurate enough for practical purposes.) 
Since the earth's axis is really not at rest, but moving about 
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the snn, and also about the centre of gravity of the moon and 
earth, the form of the ocean surface is periodically varied, Le., 
th6 phenomena of the tides are produced. 

77. Cydoidal Pendulum. — This consists of a material point 
at the extremity of an imponderable, flexible, and inextensible 
cord of length = Z, confined to the arc of a cycloid in a ver- 
tical plane by the cycloidal evolutes shown in Fig. 86. Let 
the oscillation begin (from rest) at -4, a height = h above 





the vertex. On reaching any lower point, as B (height = z 
above 0\ the point has acquired some velocity v^ which is at 
this instant increasing at some i*ate = j?^ Now consider the 
point free, Fig. 87; the forces acting are P the cord- tension, 
normal to path, and G the weight, at an angle (p with the 
path. From § 74, eq. (5), 2T = Mpt gives 

(? cos ^ + ^ c^s ^O"" = ((? -h g)p^'^ .\p^ = jr cos 9> 

Hence (eq. (7), § 74), vch = pids gives 

vdv = g cos (pda ; but da cos ^ = — dz\ .'. vdo = — gdz. 

Summing between ^ and jB, we have 

Yy = -gXdz\ or ^' = 2(7(^-55); 

the same as if it had fallen freely from rest through the height 
h -- z. {This result evidently applies to any form of path 
when^ besides the weight Gy there is but one other force, and 
that always normal to the path.) 
From -Sir = Mv^ -7- n, we have P — (? sin 9 = Mv* -^n, 
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whence jP, the cord-teusion at any point, may be found (here 
7*1= the radius of curvature at any point = length of straight 
portion of the cord). 

To find the time of passing from A to Oy 2l half-oscillation, 
substitute the above value of v* inv = ds -7- dt^ putting ds^ 

= ^' + ^^^y ^^^ ^^ ^^^^ d^ = (^' + ^^') -^ [2^A — z)\. 
To find dx in terms of dz^ differentiate the equation of the 
curve, which in this position is 



aj = r ver. sin.~* (^s -r- r) -4- ^^rz — z^ ; 
whence 

, rdz _, (^ "" ^)^^ _ (2^ -- z)dz^ 

^ "" V2rz — z^ V2rz — z' "~ V2rz — z^^ 

(r = radius of the generating circle). Substituting, we have 

Hence the whole oscillation occupies a time = ft Yl -r- (/ 
(since I = 4r). This is independent of A, i.e., the oscillations 
are isochronal. This might have been proved by showing that 
pt is proportional to OB measnired along the curve; i.e., that 
the motion is harmonic. (§ 59, Prob. 2.) 

78. Simple Circular Pendulum. — If the material point oscil- 
lates in the arc of a circle. Fig. 88, proceeding 
as in the preceding problem, we have finally, 
after integration by series, as the time of a full 
oscillation. 



t>^x/;D 



^ ^ 8 • ? ^ 266 ? ^ 




Hence for a small h the time k nearly n VI -i-ff, and the os- 
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\. 



cillatioDS nearly isocbroual. 
see §117.) 



(For the Compound Pendulum, 



79. Change in the Velocity Square. — From eq. (7), § 74, we 
have i{v' — (f) ^fjp^. But, from similar triangles, du be- 
ing the projection of any da of the path upon the resultant 
force R at that instant, Rdu = Tds (or, Prin. of Virt. Vels. 
' § 62, Rd.u = Tda + iT X 0). T and iTare the tangential and 
normal components of R. Fig. 89. Hence, finally, 

\Mv' -\M^^fRdu, ip) 

for all elements of the curve between any two points. In gen- 
*^y_w__^T eneral R is dijBEerent in amount and diree- 



<^Jx[^^""^^..^^'*' tion for each d% of the path, but du is the 
n 1 ^ ^Jr V distance through which R acts, in its own 



Fio. 80. direction, while the body describes any d% ; 

Rdu is called the work done by R when d% is described by the 
body. The above equation is read : The difference between, the 
initial andjmal kinetic energy of a body = the work done by 
the resultant force in that portion of the path. 

(These phrases will be further spoken of in Chap. VI.) 
Application of equation {a) to a planet in its orbit about* 
the sun, — Fig. 90. Here the only force at any instant is the at- 
traction of the sun R=i G -^u^ (see Prob. 3, § 69), 
where *(7 is a constant and t^ the variable mdius jV^,^ 
vector. As u diminishes, v increases, therefore \ ^ 
dv and du have contmry signs ; hence equation 
(a)* gives {c being the velocity at some initial 
point 0) 



"*" m\_ ul "" ^T^^^^^^ ^® independ- 




2*2 t/tto u" \_u^ u^S ' 

••. -2^1 = Y ^* 

ent of the direction of the initial velocity e 

Note.— If w© were = infinity, the last member of equation (&) would re- 
duce to (7 -H Ux, and is numerically the quantity called potential in the 
theory of electricity. 
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Application of eq. (a) to a projectile in vacuo. — <?, the 
body's weight, is the only force acting, and O 
therefore = -ff, while Jf= G -^ g. There- 
fore equation (a) gives 





.-. v^ = V(f + ^gy^j which is independent of ^lo, 91. 

the angle, a, of projection. 

Application of equation (a) to a body sliding, without frio- 
tiony on a fixed curved guide in a vertical plane ; initial velo- 
city = <? at 0. — Since there is some pressure at each point be- 
tween the body and the guide, to consider the body free in 
space, we must consider the guide removed and that the body 

describes the given curve as a re- 
sult of the action of the two forces, 
its weight Gy and the pressure P, 
of the guide against the body. G 
is constant, while P varies from 
point to point, though always (since 
there is no friction) normal to curve. 
At any point, H being the resultant 
of G and jP, project ds upon B, thus obtaining du ; on Gy 
thus obtaining dy ; on jP, thus obtaining zero. But by the 
principle of virtual velocities (see § 62) we have Rdu = Gdy 
-f- P X zero = Gdyy which substituted in eq. {a) gives 

and therefore depends only on the vertical distance fallen 
through and the initial velocity, i.e., is independent of the 
form of the guide. 

As to the value of P, the mutual pressure between the guide 
and body at any point, since ^N must equal Mv^ -7- r, r being 
the variable radius of curvature, we have, as in § 77, 

P— <?sin 9=:Jf^•-^r; .\ P z=z 0\An <p+ {v* -r- gr)]. 

As, in general, q} and r are different from point to point of 
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the path, P is not constant. (The student will explain how P 
may be negative on parts of the curve, and the meaning of 
this circumstance.) 

80. Projectiles in Vacno. — A ball is projected into the air 
Y (whose resistance is neglected, hence the 

r phrase in vacuo) at an angle = or, with the 
^ horizontal; required its path; assuming it 

T confined to a vertical plane. Resolve the 

^ X 1>~" motion into independent horizontal {X) 

Fig. 98. and Vertical ( Y) motions, <r, the weight, 

the only force acting, being correspondingly replaced by its 
horizontal component = zero, and its vertical component 
•= — G. Similarly the initial velocity along X= ^^ = ^ cos a^^ 
along JT, = <?y = <?sin a^. The X acceleration =^ar = ^ -^ -^ 
= 0, i.e., the X motion is uniform, the velocity Vg^ remains 
= Cap = ccos a^ at all points, hence, reckoning the time from O^ 
at the end of any time ^ we have 

X = <?(cos a^t (1) 

In the Y motion, j?y = (—(?) h- Jf = — ^, i.e., it is uniformly 
retarded, the initial velocity being c^ = c sin a^ ; hence, after 
any time if, the Y velocity will be (see § 56) -Wy = c sin a, — gt^ 
while the distance 

y = t?(8in a^t — \gf (2) 

Between (1) and (2) we may eliminate <, and obtain as the 
equation of the trajectory or path 

y = a? tan a„ — ^ a ^ , — . 
^ " 2(?" cos' a^ 

For brevity put <? = 2^A, A being the ideal height due to the 
velocity c, i.e., (?* -r- 2g (see § 53 ; if the ball were directed ver- 
tically upward, a height h =z c^ -r- 2a would be actually at- 
tained, ofo being = 90°), and we have 

a?' 

y = xiB,n a^ — -ri 5 — (3) 

^ " 4A cos a^ ^ ^ 

This is easily shown to be the equation of a parabola, with its 
axis vertical. 
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77ie horizontal range, — Fig. 94. Putting y = in equa- 
tion (3), we obtain 

aj tan a^ -- 77 i — = 0, 

L 4:A cos' a J ' 

which is satisfied both by a? = (i.e., at tlie 

origin), and by a? = 4A cos a^ sin a^. Hence 9:*-- 

the horizontal range for a given o and a^ is ^'®- ^ 

Xr = 4A cos a^ sin a^ = 2A sin ^a^. 

For a^ = 4:5° this is a maximum {c remaining the same), 
being then = 2A. Also, since sin 2ar^ = sin (180*^ — 2ar^) = 
sin 2(90*^ — a^), therefore any two complementary angles of 
projection give the same horizontal range. 

Greatest height of ascent ; that is, the value of y maximum, 
= y»» — Fig- 94:. Differentiate (3), obtaining 

dy ^ X 

-/- = tan a^ — -^ i — , 

dx * 2A cos' a^ 

which, put = 0, gives a? = 2A sin a^ cos or^, and this value of 
X in (3) gives ym,^h sin* a^. 

(Let the student obtain this more simply by considering the 
Y motion separately.) 

To strike a gi/oen point; c being given and a^ required. — ■ 
Let a?' and y' be the co-ordinates of the given point, and a/ 
the unknown angle of projection. Substitute these in equa- 
tion (3), h being known = c' -t- 2^^, and we have 

aj'' 1 

y' = x' tan a\ — 77 5 — 7. Put cos* a J = - — — - — 5 — - 

^ • 4A cos' a/ • 1 -|- tan' a/' 

and solve for tan a^\ whence 

tan a\ = [2A ± V4A' - a?" ~ 4Ay ' ] - a?'. . . (4) 

Evidently, if the quantity under the radical in (4) is negative, 
tan a/ is imaginary, i.e., the given point is out of range with 
the given velocity of projection c = V2gh ; if positive, tan a/ 
has two values, i.e., two trajectories may be passed through 
the point ; while if it is zero, tan a/ has but one value. 

The en/vehpe^ for all possible trajectories having the same 
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Fio. 95. 



initial velocity c (and hence the same h) ; i.e., the curve tan- 
gent to them all, has but one point of contact with any one of 
them ; hence each point of the envelope, Fig. 95, must have 

co-ordinates satisfying the con- 
dition, 4A* — x'* -— ^Ay' = ; i.e. 
(see equation (4) ), that there is 
but one trajectory belonging to it. 
Hence, dropping primes, the 
equation of the envelope is 4A* — 
a?' — 4hy = 0. Now take (?'' as a 
new origin, a new horizontal axis -T', and reckon j/^ positive 
downwards ; i.e., substitute x = »'' and y =z h — y'\ The 
equation now becomes a?"* = 4%'' ; evidently the equation of 
a parabola whose axis is vertical, whose vertex is at 0'\ and 
whose parameter = 4A = double the maximum horizontal 
range. is therefore its focus. 

The range on cm inclined plane. — Fig. 96. Let OG be 
the trace of the inclined plane ; its equation y 
is y = a? tan /?, which, combined with the 
equation of the trajectory (eq. 3), will give 
the co-ordinates of their intersection C. 
That is, substitute y = x tan /3 in (3) and 
solve for x, which will be the abscissa x^j of C. 




= tan a^ — tan y^ = 



sm a^ 



4A CDs'* a 
.'. X, = 4Aco8 a. sm ia. 



Fio.96. 

This gives 
sin /? __ sin (a^ — P) 



(^ 



cos a^ cos /? cos «, cos ft ' 
ft) -T- cos ft^ and the range OC^ 
which = a?! -T- cos ft^ is = (4A -r- cos' ftf) cos a^ sin {a^ — ft). (5) 

The maximum range on a given inclined plane^ /?, c (and 
.'. A), remaining constant, while a^ varies. — That is, required 
the value of oi^ which renders OC a maximum. Differentiat- 
ing (5) with respect to flr^, putting this derivative = 0, we have 
[4A -T- cos' ftr\ [cos ttp cos {a^ — ft) — sin a^ sin {a^ — ^)] =r ; 
whence cos [a^ + {a^ — yg)] = ; i.e., ^a^ — ft •= 90° ; or, 
a^ = 45° + i/^9 ^^^ ^ maximum range. By substitution this 
maximum becomes known. 

The velocity at amy point of the path is i; = VvJ^^^ = 
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^& — ^ctg siu a^ -f- g^f (see the first part of this § 80) ; while 
the time of 'passage from O to any point whose abscissa is x is 
^ = a? -T- (? COS a^'^ obtained from equation (1). E.g., to reach 
the point jff, Fig. 94, we put a? = a^^ = 4A sin a cos a, and ob- 
tain t^ = 2c sin a^ -^ g. This will give the velocity at -ff = 

81. Actual Path of Projectiles. — Small jets of water, so long as 
they remain unbroken, give close approximations to parabolic 
paths, as also any small dense object, e.g., a ball of metal, hav- 
ing' a moderate initial velocity. The course of a cannon-ball, 
however, with a velocity of 1200 to 1400 feet per second is 
much affected by the resistance of the air, the descending 
branch of the curve being much steeper than the ascending ; 
see Fig. 96a. The equation of this curve has not yet been 
determined, but only the expression for the slope (i.e., 
dy : dx) at any point. See Professor Bart- 
lett's Mechanics, § 151 (in which the body 
is a sphere having no motion of rotation). 
Swift rotation about an axis, as well as an 
Tinsymmetrical form with reference to the 
direction of motion, alters the trajectory Fio.96a. 

still further, and may deviate it from a vertical plane. The 
presence of wind would occasion increased irregularity. See 
Johnson's Encyclopaedia, article " Gunnery." 

82. Special Problem (imaginary ; from Weisbach's Mechan- 
ics. The equationa a/re not homogeneovs). — Suppose a ma- 
terial point, mass = Jf, to start 
from the point (?, Fig. 97, with 
a velocity = 9 feet per second 
along the — Y axis, being sub- 
jected thereafter to a constant 

. attractive X force, of a value X 

= 12J/", and to a variable T 

force increasing with, the time 

Fio.97. (in seconds, reckoned from 0\ 
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viz., 1^= SMt. Required the path, etc. For the X motion 
we have^a^ = X-^ Jbr= 12, and hence 

^ 'dv„ =Jjpa^t = 12 J" dt ; i.e., v^ = VU ; 
and / dx = / 'ojtt ; i.e., x = \2J tdt = 6^. . (1) 
For the T motion ^y= F-r- Jf=8^, .\f^dA)yZ=z%Jtdti 
i.e., -Wy + 9 = ^^j a^d / dy r=z J v^t; 

.\ y = ^J fdt — 9jdt, or y = |^ — 9^. . . (2) 

Eliminate t between (1) and (2), and we have, as the equa- 
tion of the pathj 

y-^m^4l (') 

which indicates a curve of the third order. 
The velocity at any point is (see § 74, eq, (1) ) 

^=4/t;^' + V = 4^ + 9 W 

The length of curve measured from will be (since v = 
ds-^dt) 

8 = J^ds =J* vdt = ^y* t*dt -\-^Jdt^ \if + W. (5) 

The aUype^ tan or, at any point z=.Vy-^v„^ (4^ — 9) -^ 12^, 
^ <?tana 4^ + 9 

^^^ ••• -^T" = "l2f" (6) 

7%^ radius of curvature at any point (§ 74, eq. (6) ), sub- 
stituting v„ = 12^, also from (4) and (6), is 

r A tan a\ 1 ^ . . , „, ,^ 

and the normal acceleration = i?^ -j- r (eq. (4), § 74), becomes 
from (4) and (7) Pn = 12 (ft. per square second), a constant. 
Hence the centripetal or deviating force at any point, i.e., the 
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2N of the forces X and J", is the same at aU points^ and = 
J£v^ -5- r = 12M. 

From equation (3) it is evident that the curve is symmetrical 
about the axis X. Negative values of t and 8 would apply to 
points on the dotted portion in Fig. 97, since the body may be 
considered as having started at any point whatever, so long as 
all the variables have their proper values for that point. 

(Let the student determine how the conditions of this motion 
could be approximated to experimentally.) 

83. Belative and Absolute Velocities. — Fig. 98. Let Jf be a 
material point having a uniform motion of velocity v^ along a 
straight groove cut in the deck of a steamer, which itself has 
a uniform motion of translation, of velocity «;„ over the bed of 
a river. In one second M ad- \ ^ 

vances a distance v, along the \ / 

groove, which simultaneously has ^^''^/^M/iv^^'7^^^ 
moved a distance v^ = A£ with I '\v/7/ N// ^ ^^ *> 
the vessel. The absolute path of ^ — ^'''('J:il!^rr::^^ 
J/ during the second is evidently fio. 98. 

w (the diagonal formed on v^ and v,)j which may therefore be 
called the ahaolute velocity of the body (considering the bed 
of the river as fixed) ; while v^ is its relative velocity^ i.e., rela- 
tive to the vessel. If the motion of the vessel is not one of 
translation, the construction still holds good for an instant of 
time, but v^ is then the velocity of that point of the deck over 
which JTis passing at this instant, and v^ is Jf 's velocity rela- 
tively to that point alone. 

Conversely, if M be moving over the deck with a given 
absolute velocity = to, v^ being that ^f the vessel, the relative 
velocity v^ may be found by resolving w into two components, 
one of which shall be v^ ; the other will be v^. 

If w is the absolute velocity and direction of the wind^ the 
vane on the mast-head will be parallel to JfT, i.e., to v^ the 
relative velocity ; while if the vessel be rolling and the mast- 
head therefore describing a sinuous path, the direction of thg 
vane varies periodically. 
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Evidently the effect of the wind on the sails, if any, will 
depend on v^ the relative, and not directly on w the absolute, 
velocity. Similarly, if w is the velocity of a jet of water, and 
v^ that of a water-wheel channel, which the water is to enter 
without sudden deviation, or impact, the channel-partition 
should be made tangent to v^ and not to w. 

Again, the aherrdtion of light of the stars depends on the 
same construction ; -v, is the absolute velocity of a locality of the 
earth's surface (being practically equal to that of the centre) ; 
w is the absolute direction and velocity of the light from a 
certain star. To see the star, a telescope must be directed 
along JfT, i.e., parallel to i), the relative velocity ; jnst as in 
the case of the moving vessel, the groove must have the direc- 
tion MT^ if the moving material point, having an absolute 
velocity w^ is to pass down the groove without touching its 
sides. Since the velocity of light = 192,000 miles per second 
= w^ and that of the earth in its orbit = 19 miles per second 
= -Vj, the angle of aberration SMT, Fig. 98, will not exceed 
20 seconds of arc ; while it is zero when w and v^ are pai*allel. 

Ketnrning to the wind and sail-boat, it will be seen from 
Fig. 98 that when -v, = or even > w^ it is still possible for v, 
to be of such an amount and direction as to give, on a sail 
properly placed, a small wind-pressure, having a small fore-and 
aft component, which in the case of an ice-boat may exceed 
the small fore-and-aft resistance of such a craft, and thus v^ will 
be still further increased ; i.e., an ice-boat may sometimes travel 
faster than the wind which drives it. This has often been 
proved experimentally on the Hudson River. 
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CHAPTER lY. 

MOMENT OF INERTIA. 

[Note. — ^For the propriety of this term and its use in Mechanics, see 
§ 114; for the present we are only concerned with its geometrical nature.] 

86. Plane Figures. — Jnst as in dealing with the centre of 
gravity of a plane figure (§ 23), we had occasion to snm the 
series y^tW^j z being the distance of any element of area, dlF^ 
from an axis ; so in subsequent chapters it will be necessary to 
know the value of the series y^WJ^ for plane figures of various 
shapes referred to various axes. This summation fz^dF of 
the products arising from multiplying each elementary area of 
the figure by the square of its distance from an axis is called 
the moment of inertia of the plane figure with respect to the 
axis in question / its symbol will be L If the axis is perpen- 
dicular to the plane of the figure, it may be named the polar 
mom. of inertia (§ 94) ; if the axis lies in the plane, the rec- 
tangular mom. of inertia (§§ 90-93). Since the 7 of a plane 
figure evidently consists of four dimensions of lengthy it may 
always be resolved into two factors, thus /= Fk^^ in which 
F= total area of the figure, while Ic = Vl-r- F^ is called the 
radius of gjrration, because if all the elements of area were 
situated at the sams radial distance, i, from the axis, the 
moment of inertia would still be the same, viz., 

I=fk'dF= hfdF^ FTc\ 

86. Big^d Bodies. — Similarly, in dealing with the rotary 
motion of a rigid body, we shall need the sum of the series 
fp^dMy meaning the summation of the products arising from 
multiplying the mass dMoi each elementary volume dVoi a, 
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rigid body by the square of its distance from a specified axis. 
This will be called the moment of inertia of the hody with 
respect to the particular axis mentioned (often indicated by a 
subscript), and will be denoted by /. As before, it can often 
be conveniently written Mi^y in which M is the whole mass, 
and k its "radius of gyration" for the axis used, k being 
= Vl-T- M. If the body is hom^eneous^ the heaviness, y, of 
all its particles will be the same, and we may write 

J=/p'dM= {y H- gWdV= {y H- g) F*". 

87. If the body is a homogeneous plate of an infinitely smaJl 
thickness = r, and of area = F^ we have I z= {y -^ g)rR^d V 
z=(y -i- ff)Tfp*dF; i.e., = (y -h jr) x thickness X m^om. iner- 
tia of the plane fiffure. 

88. Two Parallel Axes. Beduction Fommla.— Fig. 99. Let 
Z and Z' be two parallel axes. Then /, 
=fp'dM, and I^^fp'^dM. But -d being 
the distances between the axes, so that a' 
+ y = d', we have p"= (a? - «)'+(y-J)* 
=(aj" + 2/^) + rf" — 2aa; — 25y, and .-. 
/,, =fp'dM+dYdM- 2afxdM 

-^ihfydM. . (1) 

Fio. w. ButypWJf = Ig^fdM= Jf, and from the 

theory of the centre of gravity (see § 23, eq. (1), knowing that 
dM =rd F-7- g, and .-. that [fyd F] -r- ff=M) we hB,Ye fxdM 
= Mx BudfydM = My ; hence (1) becomes 

7^ = /^+ J/(^-2a5~2Jy), . ... (2) 

in which a and i are the x and y of the axis Z'; a? and y refer 
to the centre of gravity of the body. If Z is a gravity-axis 
(call it g)j both x and y = 0, and (2) becomes 

I,. = I„ + Md^ or kz'' = k„'+d^. . . (3) 

It is therefore evident that the mom. of inertia about a grav- 
ity-axis is smaller than about any other ^po^'oZfoZ axis. 

Eq. (3) includes the particular case of a plane figurCj by 
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writing area instead of mass, i.e., when Z (now g) is a gravity- 
axis, 

I^^I.^Fd^ (4) 

89. Other Beduotion FormnlsB ; for Plane Figures. — (The axes 
here mentioned lie in the plane of the figure.) For 1/vdo seta 
qf rectangular doces^ having the saTne origin, the following holds 
good. Fig. 100. Since 

Ix^fy'dF, and ly^fx^dF, 

we have 7^ + Iy =A^' + y')^^' 

Similarly, I^ + ly ^J\v' + u')dF. 

But since the a? and y of any <?i^have the same hypothennse as 
the u and v^ we have v^-{'U^ = »'+ y"; .*. -Zi+ -^r = -^ir+-^r- 





Fio. 100. 



Fio. lOOa. 



Let Xhe an axis of sym/mefry ; then, given I^ and Iy {0 is 
anywhere on X), required /cr, Uhemg an aada through O amd 
making am,y am^gle a with X. 

Ijj =zfv^dF=^J\y cos or -- a? sin aydF] i.e., 

/p. = cos' afy^dF— 2 sin or cos afxydF-^- sin* afx^dF. 

But since the area is symmetrical about Xy in summing up the 
products xydF^ for every term a?( + y)dF^ there is also a term 
aj( — y)dF to cancel it ; which gives/xydF = 0. Hence 

/j^ = cos* alj[ -|- sin* aly. 

The student may easily prove that if two distances a and h 
be set off from O on X and Y respectively, made inversely 
proportional to Vix and VTy^ and an ellipse described on a and 
h as semi-axes ; then the moments of inertia of the figure about 
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any axes through O are inversely proportional to the squarefi 
of the corresponding semi-diametera of this ellipse; called 
therefore the Ellipse of Inertia, It follows therefore that the 
moments of inertia about aU gravity-axes of a circle, or a 
regular polygon, are equal ; since their ellipse of inertia must 
be a circle. Even if the plane figure is not symmetrical, an 
" ellipse of inertia" can be located at any point, and has the 
properties already naentioned ; its axes are called the jprincij[>al 
aosea for that point. 

90. The Bectangle. — Firsts about its hose. Fig. 101. Since 
all points of a strip parallel to the base 
■"ft -^ . -^h-^ h2LYQ the same co-ordinate, z^ we may take 



T 



dz 



\y 



T 



-1. 



dz the area of such a strip for dF= hdz\ 
I^ =J^z'dF= hfz'dz 



Fio. 101. Fio. 1(». 

Secondly^ about a gravity-axis parallel to hase, 

dF= hdz .-. Ig =fz'dF=z I J z'dz = ^h\ 

Thirdly^ about any other axis in itsplam^e. Use the results 
already obtained in connection with the reduction-formute of 
§§88, 89. 

90a. The Triangle. — Firsts about an axis through the vertex 

and parallel to the base ; i.e., ly < ^ 

in Fig. 103. Here the length 
of th6 strip is variable ; call it y. 
From similai' triangles 
y=,(i^h)z; 




Fio. 103. 



Fig. 104. 



/. ly =ifz'dF= fz'ydz = (J -T- h)J^z*dz = ibh\ 

Secondly J about g^ a gramty-axis parallel to the base. Fig. 
104. From § 88, eq. (4), we have, since F= ibh and 

d[ = fA, Ig^Iv-Fd'^ ibh' - ^bh.^h' = ^h\ 
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Thirdly^ Fig. 104, about the hose / i^ = ? From § 88, eq. 
(4r), Jj = /^ + Fd\ with rf = -JA ; hence 

91. The Circle. — About any diameter, as g^ Fig. 105. P( 
co-ordinates, Ig =-fz^dF, Here we take dF=- area of an 
mentary rectangle = pdcp.dp^ while z = psin ^, 










:t5i:. 



Fio. 105. 



Fio. 106. 



Ig = JJ{P sin (pffdcpdf) =y I sin* ^^^^y P*^P J 
= ~ / sin' 9>t?9> = -J / i(l — cos ^(p)d<p 
^ TcA L2 ^"^ - J . cos 29»eZ(29i)J 

= i4(-2--o)-(0-0)]. i.e.,/, = ^;r..\ 



92. Componnd Plane Figures. — Since I^fz^dF is an 
finite series, it may be considered as made up of sepai 
groups or subordinate series, combined by algebraic additi 
corresponding to the subdivision of the compound figure i 
component figures, each subordinate series being the momen 
inertia of one of these component figures ; but these sepai 
moments must all he refen^ed to the same aads. It is c 
venient to remember that the (recto/ngular) / of a pi 
figure remains unchanged if we conceive some or all of 
elements shifted any distance parallel to the axis of re 
ence. E.g., in Fig. 106, the sum of the Is of the rectangle i 
and that of FD is = to the Ib of the imaginary rectar 
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formed by shifting one of them parallel to jB, until it toucLes 
the other ; i.e., /^ of CE+ Is of FD = -JJA* (§ 90). Hence 
the Ib of the T shape in Fig. 106 will be = Tg of rectangle 
AJ) — Is of rect. CF - Is of rect. FD. 

That is, Is of T =i[5A'-JA"]. . . • (§90). . . (1) 

About the gravity-axis, ff, Fig. 106. To find the distance d 
from the base to the centre of gravity, we may make nse of 
eq. (3) of § 23, writing areas instead of volumes, or, experi- 
mentally, having cut the given shape out of sheet-metal or 
card-board, we may balance it on a knife-edge. Supposing d 
to be known by some such method, we have, from eq. (4) of 
§ 88, since the ai-ea F=bh — J,A„ Ig^I^ — Fd^ ; 

i.e.,/^=i[M'-JA"]-(*A-&AK. . . (2) 
TJie dovlle-T (orx), and the box forms of Fig. 106a, if 

1 — - — ^ ♦ h --^ symmetrical about the gravity- 

I I axis g, have moments of inertia 

alike in form. Here the grav- 
ity-axis (parallel to base) of the 
compound figure is also a grav- 
ity- axis (parallel to base) of each 
of the two component rectangles, of dimensions b and A, J, and 
A„ respectively. 

Hence by algebraic addition we have (§ 90), for either com- 
pound figure, 

I„=Uih*-hM (3) 

(If there is no axis of symmetry parallel to the base we must 
proceed as in dealing with the T-form.) Similarly for the ring. 




Fio. 106a. 





Fio. 107. 



Fio. 106. 



Fig. 107, or space between two concentric circumferences, we 
have^ about any diameter or g (§ 91), 

/a = i<^*-0 (4) 



! 
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The rhomhus about a gravity-axis, g^ perpendicular to a 
diagonal, Fig. 108. — This axis divides the figure into two 
equal triangles, ^ymmet/ricaUy placed^ hence the Ig of the 
rhombus equals double the moment of inertia of one triangle 
about its base ; hence (§ 90a) 

/, = 2 . ^iA)' =Vs*A' (6) 

(The result is the same, if either vertex, or both, b^ shifted 
any distance parallel to AB,) 

For practice, the student may derive resnlts for the trapezoid; 
for the forms in Fig. 106, when the inner corners are rounded 
into equal quadrants of circles; for the double- T? when the 
lower flanges are shorter than the upper; for the regular 
polygons, etc. 

93. If the plane figure be bounded, wholly or partially, by 
curves, it may be subdivided into an infinite number of strips, 
and the moments of inertia of these (referred to the desired 
axis) added by integration, if the equations of the curves a/re 
known ; if not, Simpson's Rnle, for a finite even number of 
strips, of equal width, may be employed for an approximate 
result. If these strips are parallel to the axis, the / of any one 
strip = its length X its width X square of distance from axis; 
while if perpendicular to, and terminating in, the axis, its 
/ = J its width X cube of its length (see § 90). 

A graphic method of determining the moment of inertia of 
any irregular figure will be given in a subsequent chapter. 

94. Polar Moment of Inertia of Plane Figures (§ 85). — Since 
the axis is now perpendicular to the plane of the figure, inter- 
secting it in a point, (?, the distances of the ele- i 

ments of area will all radiate from this point, y^ ^ 
and would better be denoted by p instead oi z\ /[ p/ JT^ 

hence. Fig. 109,y/>Wi^is the polar moment of /q|^'.<..^_X./!-. 

inertia of any plane figure about a specified N.^,^1^..^ 
point ; this may be denoted by Ip. But p' fio. iw. 
= aj* -{- y', for each dF\ hence 

7 
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i.e., thepola/r moment ofmertia about any gi/ven point in 
the plane eqiuiU the sum of the rectangular moments of iner- 
tia about any two axes of the plane figure^ which i/iitersect at 
right angles in the given point. We haye therefore for the 
circle about its centre 

^ = ^Ttr* + i;rr* = ^Ttr* ; 
For a ring of radii r, and r„ 

For the rectangle about its centre, 

7, = V»*>^' + Vsf AJ* = T>a*A(y + A*) ; 
For the square, this reduces to 

(See §§90 and 91.) 

96. Slender, Frismatio, Homogeneous Bod. — ^Retnming to the 
moment of inertia of rigid bodies, or solids, we begin with that 
of a material line, as it might be called, about 
A^Jj^'^ an axis through its extremity making some an- 
' y/^iy* y^ gl® ^ with the rod. Let I = length of the rod, 
^ yX F\\& cross-section (very small, the result being 

^/* strictly true only when F = 0). Subdivide 

Fio. no. the rod into an infinite number of small prisms, 

each having i^^as a base, and an altitude = ds. Let y = the 
heaviness of the material ; then the mass of an elementary 
prism, or dM^ = (;/ -j- g)Fds, while its distance from the axis 
Zi8p = «8inar. Hence the moment of 'inertia of the rod 
with respect to Z as an axis is 

/^ = fp'dM = (r ^ ^)i^6in' aj^s'ds = \{y -^ g)FF sin* a. 

But yFl -^g = mass of rod and Z sin a = a, the distance of 
the further extremity from the axis ; hence Iz = JJ/iz* and 
the radius of gyration, or k, is found by writing •JJ/a'= Mif ; 
/. A« = ^a% or A = Via (see § 86). If or = 90°, a = l. 

96. Thin Plates. Axis in the Plate. — Let the plates be homo- 
geneous and of small constant thickness == r. If the surface of 
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the plate be = i^, and its heayine^s y^ then its mass = yFt -i- g. 

From § 87 we have for the plate, about any axis, 

J=z{y -^ g)r X mom. of inertia of the plane figure formed hy 

the shape of the plate (1) 

Rectangular plate. Gramiy-axia parallel to base, — Dimen- 
sions h and A. From eq. (1) and § 90 we have 

Similarly, if the base is the axis^ I^ = i-3/A', /. h^ = -JA*. 
Triangular plate. Axis through vertex parallel to base. — 
From eq. (1) and § 90a, dimensions being b and A, 

Iy = {y^ g)T\bh' = {y^hr -r- g)W = ^Mh^', .\ h' = W- 

Circula/r plate^ with any diameter as axis. — From eq. (1) 
and § 91 we have 

I„ = {y^ g)rl7tr' = {yTtr'r -^ g)^^' = JJIfr'; .-. A» = ^\ 

97. Plates or Bight Prisms of any Thickness (or Altitude). 
Axis Perpendicular to Surface (or Base). — As before, the solid is 
homogeneous, i.e., of constant heaviness y\ 
let the altitude = A. Consider an elementary 
prism, Fig. Ill, whose length is parallel to the 
axis of reference Z. Its altitude = A = that 
of the whole solid ; its base = dF = an element 
of F the area of the base of solid ; and each 
point of it has the same p. Hence we may fio. iii. 
take its mass, = yhdF-ir g^ as the dM in summing the series 

.\Iz^{yh-^gYp'dF 

= (yh -T- g)X polar mom. of inertia of base. . . (2) 

By the use of eq. (2) and the results in § 94 we obtain the 
following : 

Circular plate^ or right circular cylinder^ about the geo- 
metrical axis, r = radius, A = altitude. 

7^ = {yh ^ g)i7tr' = {yhTtr* ^ g)ir' = ^Mr'; .-. k' = ir\ 

Right parallelepiped or rectangular plate. — Fig. 112, 
I„ = {yh - ff)^i,Q>* + J*) = M^; .'. Jf = ^. 
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For a hollow cylinder^ about its geometric axis, 





Fio. 112. no. 118. 

98. Circular Wire. — Fig. 113 (perspective). Let Z he a, 
gravity-axis perpendicular to the plane of the wire ; X and Y 
lie in this plane, intersecting at right angles in the centre O. 
The wire is homogeneous and of constant (small) cross-section. 
Since, referred to Z, each dJU has the same p = /•, we have 
Jz ^/r'dM= Mr'. Now Ix must equal /y, and (§ 94) their 
sum = Izj 

.'. Ix, or ly, = iMr^j and Ax*? or Ay = Jr*. 

99. Homogeneous Solid Cylinder, about a diameter of its base. 
— Fig. 114. Tx = ? Divide the cylinder into an infinite num- 

ber of laminae, or thin plates, parallel to the 
base. Each is some distance z from X, of 
thickness dsj and of radius r (constant). In 
each draw a gravity-axis (of its own) parallel to 
Fio. 114. JT, We may now obtain the Ix of the whole 
cylinder by adding the /^'s of all the laminae. The Ig of any 
one lamina (§ 96, circular plate) = its mass X 1^' ; hence its 
Ix (eq. (3), § 88) = its /^ + (its mass) X s\ Hence for the 
whole cylinder 

/x = /' [{ydzTrr^ - ff){h' + z^] 
= {^ry^ff)[ir'J^d2+J^z'dz']i 

i.e., Ix = {Ttr^hy - (7)(ir* + -JA') = M{ir' + ihT). 

100. Let the student prove (1) that if Fig. 114 represent 
any right prism, and Jcj, denote the radius of gymtion of any 
one lamina, referred to its gravity-axis parallel to X, then the 
Ix of whole prism = Jf(*/ + -JA*) ; and (2) that the moment 
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of inertia of the cylinder about a gravity-axis parallel to the 
ba8ei8 = J/(ir' + ^A*). 

101. Homogeneous Bight Cone. — Fig. 115. Firat^ about an 
axis F, thr(yugh the vertex andjpa/raUel to the base. As before, 
divide into laminsB pai-allel to the base. Each is a 
circular thin plate, but its radius, a?, is not = r, but, jV^H — 7 
from proportion, is a? = (/• -r- h)z. \ ^^^^ 

The /of any lamina referred to its own gravity- 7 \ I /| 
axis parallel to V is (§ 96) = (its mass) X ^^ and j \j/ [^ 
its ly (eq. (3), §88) is .*. = its mass X i^P* + fio. iib. 
its mass X ^'. 

Hence for the whole cone, 

Iv =y {Ttx'dzy -ir ff)[^ + sT 

Secondly, about a gravity-axis pa/raUel to the hase. — From 
eq. (3), §88, with rf = |A (see Prob. 7, §26), and the result 
just obtained, we have /= M-^\r^ -\- \h^. 

Thirdly, about its geometHc axis, Z. — Fig. 116. Since the 
axis is perpendicular to each circular lamina through the centre, 
its /^(§ 97) is 

= its mass X i(rad.)* = {yrtg?dz -^ g)^> 
Now a? = (/• -7- K)z, and hence for the whole cone 

Iz = \h^nT' ^ gh')J^z'dz = {,\nr'hY H- g)-^^' = M-^r\ 

\z 

z 




Fio. 116. 





Fio. 118. 



102. Homogeneous Bight Pyramid of Bectangolar Base. — 
About its geometrical axis. Proceeding as in the last para- 
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graph, we derive Iz = J/^V^, in wliich d is the diagonal of the 
base. 

103. Homogeneous Sphere. — About any diameter. Fig. 118. 
Iz=i Divide iuto luiniusB perpendicular to Z. By § 97, and 
noting that of =ir^— s', we have finally, for the whole spliere, 

Iz = ir^ H- 2^)[ \r'z - frV + 1^») = ^yTtr* ^ g 

For a segment^ of one or two bases, put proper limits for z 
in the foregoing, instead of + ^ and — t. 

104. Other Cases. — ParahoUc plate^ Fig. 119, homogeneous 
y and of (any) constant thickness, about 

an axis through O, the middle of the 
^ chord, and perpendicular to the plate. 
This is 
F?o. 119. Fio. lao. / = M^8* + f A*). 

The area of the segment is = \h8. 

For an dliptic jplate^ Fig. 120, homogeneous and of any 
constant thickness, semi-axes a and J, we have about an axis 
through 0^ normal to surface Iq = J/J[a' + V\ ; while for a 
very small constant thickness 

7x = M\l\ and I^ = M\a\ 

The area of the ellipse = nah. 

Considering Figs. 119 and 120 as plcms figures^ let the 
student determine their polar and rectangular moments of 
inertia about various axes. 

(For still other cases, see p. 518 of Rankine's Applied 
Mechanics, and pp. 593 and 594 of Coxe's Weisbach.) 

106. Numerical Substitution. — The moments of i/nertia of 
plane figures involve dimensions of length alone, and will be 
utilized in the problems involving flexure and torsion of beams, 
where the inch is the most convenient linear unit. E.g., the 
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polar moment of inertia of a circle of two inches radius about 
its centre is iTcr* = 25.13 + hiquadratic^ or jour-dimenaion^ 
inches, as it may be called. Since this quantity contains four 
dimensions of length, the use of the foot instead of the inch 
would diminish its numerical value in the ratio of the fourth 
power of twelve to unity. 

The moment of inertia of a rigid hody^ or aoUd^ however, 
= Mk^ = (6r -5- g)]^^ in which O^ the weight, is expressed in 
units oiforce^ g involves both time and space (length), while V 
involves length (two dimensions). Hence in any homogeneous 
formula in which the / of a solid occurs, we must be careful to 
employ units consistently ; e.g., if in substituting G-r-gforM 
(as will always be done numerically) we put g = 32.2, we 
should use the second as unit of time, and the foot as linear 
unit. 

106. Example. — Hequired the moment of inertia, about the 
axis of rotation, of a pulley consisting of a rim, four parallelo- 
pipedical arms, and a cylindrical hub which may be considered 
solid, being filled by a portion of the shaft. 
Fig. 121. Call the weight of the hub G, 
its radius r ; similarly, for the rim, 6"^,, r^ 
and y, ; the weight of one arm being = G^. 
The total / will be the sum of the /'s of 
the component parts, referred to ilie sa/me 
axisy viz. : Those of the hub and rim will 
be (G^ -4- g)ir' and (G, - g)^{r^^J^r:\ 
respectively (§ 97), while if the arms are ^°- '^^ 

not very thick compared with their length, we have for them 
(§§95 and 88) 

as an approximation (obtained by reduction from the axis at 
the extremity of an arm to a parallel gravity-axis, then to the 
required axis, then multiplying by four). In most fly-wheels, 
the rim is proportionally so heavy, besides being the farthest 
removed from the axis of rotation, that the moment of inertia 
of the other parts may be for practical purposes neglected. 
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107. Ellipsoid of Inertia. — The moments of inertia about 
all axes passing through any given point of any rigid body 
whatever may be proved to be inversely proportional to the 
squares of the diameters which they intercept in an imaginary 
ellipsoid, whose centre is the given point, and whose position 
in the body depends on the distribution of its mass and the 
location of the given point. The three axes which contain the 
three principal diameters of the ellipsoid are called the Prmci- 
pal Axes of the body for the given point. This is called the 
ellipsoid of inertia. (Compare § 89.) Hence the moments of 
inertia of any homogeneous regular polyedron about all gi*avity- 
axes are equal, since then the ellipsoid becomes a sphere. It 
can also be proved that for any rigid body, if the co-ordinate 
axes X, Yy and Z, are taken coincident with the three principal 
axes at any point, we shall have 

fxydM=:0\ fyzdM^^\ and fzxdM=i(^. 
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CHAPTER V. 
DYNAMICS OP A RIGID BODY. 

108. General Method. — ^Among the possible motions of a 
rigid body tlie most important for practical purposes (and for- 
tunately the most simple to treat) are : a moti(m of translation^ 
in whicli the particles move in pai*allel right lines with equal 
accelerations and velocities at any given instant; and rotation 
abcmt a fixed aodsy in which the particles describe circles in 
parallel planes with velocities and accelerations proportional 
(at any given instant) to their distances from the axis. Other 
motions will be mentioned later. To determine relations, or 
equations, between the elements of the motion, the mass and 
form of the body, and the forces acting (which do not neces- 
sarily form an unbalanced system), the most direct method to 
be employed is that of two equivalent systems of forces (§ 15), 
one consisting of the actual forces acting on the body, con- 
sidered free^ the other imaginary, consisting of the infinite 
number of forces which, applied to the separate material points 
composing the body, would account for their individual mo- 
tions, as if they were an assemblage of particles without mutual 
actions or coherence. If the body were at rest, then considered 
free, and the forces referred to three co-ordinate axes, they 
would constitute a balanced system, for which the six summa- 
tions SJTy 2Y, 2Z, 2(mom.)x, -5'(mom.)y, and -5'(mom.)^, 
would each = ; but in most cases of motion some or all of 
these sums are equal (at any given instant), not to zero, but to 
the corresponding summation of the imaginary equivalent 
system, i.e., to expressions involving the masses of the particles 
(or material points), their distribution in the body, and the 
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elements of tlie motion. That is, we obtain six equations by 
putting the 2X of the actual system equal to the 2X of the 
imaginary, and so on ; for a definite instant of time (since some 
of the quantities may be variable). 

109. Translation. — Fig. 122. At a given instant all the par- 
ticles have the same velocity = v^ in parallel right lines (par- 
allel to the axis X^ say), and the 
same acceleration p. Kequired 
^Mp the 2X of the acting forces, 
^^1^ shown at (!.)• (II.) shows the 
imaginary equivalent system, con- 
sisting of a force = mass X ace- 
= dMp applied parallel to X to 
(L) (IT) each particle, since such a force 

^*®* ^^' would be necessary (from eq. (IV.) 

§55) to account for the accelerated rectilinear motion of the 
particle, independently of the others. Putting {2X )j= {2X)ui 
we have 

{2X)j=fpdMz=j>fdM^Mp. . . . (V.) 

It is evident that the resultant of system (II.) must be paral- 
lel to X'y hence that of (I.), which = {2X)i and may be de- 
noted by H^ must also be parallel to X; let a = perpendicular 
distance from H to the plane YX; a will be parallel to Z. 
Now put \2{mo\x\)Y^i = [^(ufiom. y)]jj, (l^is an axis perpen- 
dicular to paper through O) and we have — Ra = —fdMpz 
= —pfdMz = —pMz (§ 88), i.e., a = z, A similar result 
may be proved as regards y. Hence, if a rigid hody has a 
motion of translation^ the resulta/nt force must a^t in a line 
through the centime of gravity (here more ]>roperly called the 
centre of mass), and parallel to the direction of motion. Or, 
practically, in dealing with a rigid body having a motion of 
translation, we may consider it concentrated at its centre of 
mass. If the velocity of translation is uniform, li = Mx^ 
= 0, i.e., the forces are balanced. 
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110. Botation about a Fixed Axis. — First, as to the elcrneii^" 
of space and time involved. Fig. 123. Let O be the axis < 
rotation (perpendicular to paper), OY sl fixed q- 
line of reference, and OA a convenient line of 
the rotating body, passing through the axis and 
perpendicular to it, accompanying the body in 
its angular motion, which is the same as that of 
OA. Just as in linear motion we dealt with ^'®- ^^ 
linear space («), linear velocity {v\ and linear acceleration (^ 
so here we distinguish at any instant ; 
a, ihe angvlar space between Y and OA ; 

djOc 
CO r= - , the angular velocity^ or rate at which a is changinj 

and 

6^ = ^ = -^, the angular accelerationy or rate at which 

is changing. 

These are all reckoned in ;r-mea8ure and may be + or - 
according to their direction against or with the hands of 
watch. 

(Let the student interpret the following cases : (1) at a ce 
tain instant go is -f-5 and ^ —> (2) ^ is — , and +; (3) a 
— , CO and 6 botli +; (4:) ce-\',co and 6 both — .) For rotaj 
motion we have therefore, in general^ 

^ = ^5 (VL) = ^=-^;. . (YIl 

and /. oodco = dda ; (VIIl 

corresponding to eqs. (L), (XL), and (III.) in § 50, for rectiline 
motion. 

Hence, for uniform rotary motion^ go being constant ar 
= 0, we have a =: cot^ t being reckoned from the instai 
when a = 0. 

For uniform^/ accderated rotary motion 6 is constant, ai 
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if 07, denote the initial angular velocity (when a and t = 0), 
we may derive, precisely as in §66, 

GD=co.-{-et; . . (1) a=z co.t + ^Oi'; . . (2) 

« -J « 

a = — 2d~^ ' • • (3) *^d ^ = K^t + ^)^- • • (*) 

If in any problem in rotary motion 6, oj, and a have been 
determined for any instant, the corresponding linear values for 
any point of the body whose radial distance from the aids is p, 
will be « = orp (= distance described by the point measured 
along its circular path from its initial position), -y = ojp = its 
velocity, and^ = dp its tangential acceleration, at the instant 
in question. 

ExajThples. — (1) What value of a?, the angular velocity, is 
implied in the statement that a pulley is revolving at the rate 
of 100 revolutions per minute ? 

100 revolutions per minute is at the rate of in X 100 
= 628.32 (;r-measure units) of angular space per minute 
= 10.472 per second ; /. oj = 628.32 per minute or 10.472 
per second. 

(2) A grindstone whose initial speed of rotation is 90 revo- 
lutions per minute is brought to rest in 30 seconds, the an- 
gular retardation (or negative angular acceleration) being con- 
stant; required the angular accelemtion, 0, and the angular 
space a described. Use the second as unit of time. 
00^ = ^7t\^ = 9.4248 per second ; .*. from eq. (1) 

GO — CO 

e = ^ = — 9.424 H- 30 = — 0.3141 (;r.measure units) 

per " square second." The angular space, from eq. (2) is 

« = o?.^ + ^df = 30 X 9.42 - i(0.314)900 = 141.3 
(;r-measure units), i.e., the stone has made 22.4 revolutions in 
coming to rest and a point 2 ft. from the axis has described a 
distance « = ap = 141.3 X 2 = 282.6 ft. in its circular path. 

111. Botation. Preliminary Problem. Axis Fixed. —For 
clearness in subsequent matter we now consider the following 
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Bimple case. Fig. 124 shows a rigid body, consisting of a 
drum, an axle, a projecting arm, all 
of which are imponderable^ and a 
single material pointy whose weight 
is Q and mass M. An imponderable 
flexible cord, in which the tension is 
kept constant and = P^ unwinds 
from the drum. The axle coincides 
with the vertical axis Z, while the cord fio. 124. 

is always parallel to Y. Initially (i.e., when ^ = 0) Jf lies at 
rest in the plane ZY. Eequii'ed its position at the end of any 
time t (i.e., at any instant) and also the reactions of the bearings 
at O and O^^ supposing no vertical pressure to exist at (?„ and 
that P and Jf are at the same level. No friction. At any in- 
stant the eight unknowns, a, a?, 0, X^, Y^^ Z,, JT,, and P",, may 
be found from the six equations formed by putting 2X, etc., 
of the system of forces in Fig. 124, equal, respectively, to the 
-2X, etc., of the imaginary equivalent system in Fig. 125, and 
two others to be mentioned subsequently. Since, at this in- 
stant, the velocity of M must be -y = cop and its tangential ac- 
celeration p^ = dp, jts circular motion 
could be produced, considering it free (eq. 
(5), §74), by a tangential force T= mass 
Xpt = JH6p, and a normal centripetal 
force ]V=Mv^ -=- p=M{Gopf -^ p=Go*Mp. 
Fio. m. Hence the system in Fig. 125 is equivalent 

to that of Fig. 124, and from putting the 2 (mom.)jj of one 
= that of the other, we derive 

Pa=Tp\\.e..Pa=dMp\ . . . . (1) 

whence 6 becomes known, and is evidently constant^ since P, 
a, Jf, and p are such. .*. the angular motion is uniiormly ac- 
cderatedy and from eqs. (1) and (2), §110, go and a become 
known ; 

i.e.,Go-dt, ... (2) and a = i©^ (3) 

Putting (2Z of 124) = {2Z of 125), gives 

Z.-<? = 0; i.e., 2„ = <? (4) 
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Proceeding similarly with the 2X of each system, 
-Z, + -^1 = 5^co8 a — Nsin a = dMp cos a — o^'Jl/psiD ^r, (5) 
and with the 2Y oi each, 
P+Y,+ T,= -.r8ina--iFco8a=-©Jfpsina 

— co*Mp cos a ; (6) 
while with the 2 (!nom.)x we have, conceiving all the forces in 
each system projected on the plane ZI^(see §38), and noting 
that y = p cos a and a; = p sin a, 

+ Gp cos « + r;Z + PJ = - (OMp sin a)h-{co'JHp C08a)&,(7) 
and with the 2 (mom.)^, 
— Op sin or — Z,Z = — {OMp cos «)J + (aj*J/p sin a)h. . (8) 

From (7) we may find P"i; from (8), X/, then X^ and P", 
from (5) and (6). It will be noted that as the motion proceeds 
6 remains constant ; co increases with the time, a with the 
sqnare of the time ; Z^ is constant, = G ; while X^, Y^^ Xj, 
and T^ have variable values dependent on p cos a and p sin a, 
i.e., on the co-ordinates y and x of the moving material point. 

112. Particular Supposition in the Preceding Problem with 
Komerical Sabstitution. — Suppose we have given (using the 
foot-poundr^econd system of units in which ff = 32.2) G = 64.4 
lbs., whence 

M= {G-r-g) = 2; P = 41bs., I = 4ft., J = 2 ft, a = 2ft., 
and p = 4 ft.; and that J/ is just passing through the plane 
ZX, i.e., that a = ^n. "We obtain, first, the angular accelera- 
tion, eq. (1), 

e^Pa-^ Mp' = 8 -^ 32 = 0.25 = J. 
From eqs. (2) and (3) we have at the instant mentioned (not- 
ing that when a was = 0, ^ was = 0) 

(»• = 2a0 = J;r = 0.7854 +, 
while (2) gives, for the time of describing the quadrant, 
^ = ft? -T- = 3.544. . . . seconds. 
Since at this instant cos a = and sin » ;= 1, we have, from 

(7), 

+ 0+ r,x4 + 4x2:^ - JX2X4X2; .-. r.= -Slbs. . 
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The minus sign sliows it should point in a direction contrary 
to that in which it is drawn in Fig. 124. Eq. (8) gives 

— 64.4 X 4-.X1 X 4=-0+i;rx2x4x2 ;.-.Xi = - 67.54 lbs. 
And similarly, knowing Yi and Xi, we have from (5) and (6), 
Xo = + 61.26 lbs., and F. = - 3.00 lbs. 
The resultant of Xj and Z,, also that of X„, Y^, and Z,, cati 
now be found by the parallelogram (and pal*allelopipedon) of 
forces, both in amount and position, noting carefully the direc- 
tions of the components. These resultants are the actions of 
the supports upon the ends of the axle; their equals and 
oppoaites would be the actions or pressures of the axle against 
the supports, at the instant considered (when M is passing 
through the plane ZX; i.e., with a = ^n), (At the same in- 
stant, suppose the string to hreah; what would be the effect on 
the eight quantities mentioned ?) 

113. Centre of Fercnssion of a Bod suspended from one End. — 

Fig. 126. The rod is initially at rest (see (I.) in figure), is straight, 
homogeneous, and of constant 
(small) cross-section. Neglect its 
weight. A horizontal force or 
pressure, Py due to a blow (and 
varying in amount during the 
blow), now acts upon it from the 
left, perpendicularly to the axis, 
Zj of suspension. An accelerated 
rotary motion begins about the fixed axis Z, (II.) shows the rod 
free^ at a certain instant, with the reactions X^ and Y^ put in 
at (?,. (III.) shows an imaginary system which would produce 
the same effect at this instant, and consisting of a dT = dMOp^ 
and a dlT = oo^dMp applied to each dMy the rod being composed 
of an infinite number of dM\ each at some distance p from 
the axis. Considering that the rotation has just hegun^ a?, the 
angular velocity is as yet small, and will be neglected. Re- 
quired y, the horizontal reaction of the suppoit at in terms 
of P. By putting 2Yu== 2 Yj^j we have 

P - Fo =/dT= e/pdM= ejf^. 




^hr^' 



■4 



(ID 
Fio. 126. 
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/. Pf = P — 6Mp ; p 18 the distance of the centre of gravity 
from the axis (N.B. fftdM= Mp is only true when all the 
p's are parallel to each other). But the value of the angular 
acceleration at this instant depends on P and a, for -5* (mom.)^ 
in (II.) = 2 {mom,)z in (III), whence Pa = dfp'dM = Biz, 
where Iz is the moment of inertia of the rod about Z, and from 
§ 95 = iJUr. Now p = i? ; hence, finally, 



r.=^b-lr} 



Jf now J^o is to = Q, i.e., if there is to be no shock between 
the rod and aosisj we need only apply P at a point whose dis- 
tance a = il from the axis ; for then T^ = 0. This point is 
called the centre of percussion for the given rod and axis. It 
and the point of suspension O are interchangeable (see § 118). 
(Lay a pencil on a table; tap it at a point distant one third of 
the length from one end ; it will begin to rotate about a vertical 
axis through the farther end. Tap it at one end ; it will begin 
to rotate about a vertical axis through the point firet mentioned. 
Such an axis of rotation is called an axis of instantaneo^is rota- 
tion^ and is different for each point of impact — ^just as the 
point of contact of a wheel and rail is the one point of the 
wheel which is momentarily at rest, and about which, therefore, 
all the others are turning for the instant. Tap the pencil at 
its centre of gravity, and a motion of translation begins ; see 
§ 109.) 



114. Botation. Axis Fixed. 




Gteneral FormulsB. 

z 



-Oonsider- 




Fio. 127. Fio. 128. 

ing now a rigid body of any shape whatever, let Fig. 127 indi- 
cate the system of forces acting at amy gi/ven instanty Z being 
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the fixed axis of rotation, co and the angular velocity and 
angular acceleration, at the given instant, X and Y are two 
axes, at right angles to each other and to Z, fixed in space. At 
this instant each dM oi the body has a definite a?, y, and (p 
(see Fig. 128), which will change, and also a p, and z^ which will 
not change, as the motion progresses, and is pursuing a circu- 
lar path with a velocity = cop and a tangential acceleration 
^ dp. Hence, if to each dM of the body (see Fig. 128) we 
imagine a tangential force dT = dMOp Siud a normal force 
= dM{a)py -^ p = co*dMp to be applied (eq. (5), §74), and 
these alone, we have a system comprising an infinite number of 
forces, all parallel to XJT, and equivalent to the actual system 
in Fig. 127. Let 2X, etc., represent the sums (six) for Fig. 
127, whatever they may be in any particular case, while for 
128 we shall write the corresponding sums in detail. Noting 
that 

/rfiTcos (p = GjydMp cos q) = coydMy = aj*J/y^(§ 88); 
thatySiV sin <p = Go^dMp sin 9? = GoydMx = co'^Mx; 
and similarly, that /dT cos 9? = QfdMp cos (p = dMy^ and 
fdT sin <p = QMx ; while in the moment sums (the moment 
of dT cos (p about y, for example, being — dT cos (p . b '= 
— QdMp (cos <p)z=z—BdMyz^ the sum of the moms, y of all the 
(d:r cos 9>)'s = — dfdMyz) 

JdT cos (pz = QfdMyz^fdN%m (pz = oiffdMxz^ etc., 
we have, since the systems are equivalent, 

:2X = + eMy - oQ^Mx\ .... (IX.) 
:2Y ^-BMx'-oa^My', . ... (X.) 

2Z= 0; (XL) 

2moms.x = --^yaJfaJ3-a7yaJfy0; . (XIL) 

2 moms.y = — dfdMyz + aofdMxz ; . (XIII.) 

2 moms.^ = dfdMp' = dl^. . • . (XIV.) 

These hold good for any instant. As the motion proceeds x 

and y change, as also the sums fdMxz and fdMyz. li the 

body, however, is homogeneous, and symmetrical about the 

pkme XY^ fdMxz and fdMyz would always = zero ; since 
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the z of any rfjfdoesnot change, and for every term rfJ!/y(+;s), 
there would be a term dMy{— z) to cancel it ; similarly for 
fdMxz. The eq. (XIV.), 2 (moms, about axis of rotat.) = 
fdTp = dfdMp^ = {angular accd.) X {mom. of inertia of 
body about axis ofrotai.\ shows how the sum fdMp^ arises in 
problems of this chapter. That a force dT = dM6p should 
be necessary to account for the acceleration (tangential) 9p of 
the niass dM, is due to the so-called inertia of the mass (§ 54), 
and its moment dTp^ or OdMp^j might, with some reason, be 
called ^Q moment of inertia oi the dM^ andy*0(iJ//o'= dfdMf? 
that of the whole body. But custom has restricted the name 
to the QVLxnfdMp^y which, being without the ^, has no term to 
suggest the idea of inertia. For want of a better the name is 
still retained, however, and is generally denoted by /. (See 
§§86, etc.) 

115. Example of the Preceding. — A homogeneous right par- 
allelopiped is mounted on a vertical 
axle (no friction), as in figure. O is 
at its centre of gravity, Jience hoth 
, X and y are zero. Let its heaviness 
be K, its dimensions A, h^ and b (see 
. § 97). Xl^ is a plane of symmetry, 
^ hence both fdMxz and fdMyz are 
zero at all times (see above). The 
tension P in the (inextensible) cord 
Fio. 129. is caused by the hanging weight P^ 

(but is not = ^„ unless the rotation is uniform). The figure 
shows both rigid bodies yV^^. P^ will have a motion of trans- 
lation ; the parallelo piped, one of rotation about a fixed axis. 
No masses are considered except P^ -t- g. and hhi^y -=- g. The 
Iz = Mhz^ of the latter = its mass X iV(^i* + ^% § ^7. At 
any instant, the cord being taut, if ^ = linear acceleration of 
Pj, we have 

j>-=- 6a eq. {a) 

From (XIV.), Pa^dlz\ ..P^QIz^a. . . • (1) 
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For the free mass P, -5- ^ we have (§109) P^ -- P = 
mass X ace, 

^{P.^g^^{P.-rg)ea^.^.P^Pi\^ea^g). (2) 
Equate these two values of P and solve for 6^, whence 

All the terms here are constant^ hence Q is constant ; there- 
fore the rotary motion is uniformly accelerated^ as also the 
translation of P,. The formute of § 56, and (1), (2), (3), and 
(4) of § 110, are applicable. The tension P is also constant ; 
see eq. (1). As lor the five unknown reactions (components) 
at <?i and (?„ the bearings, we shall find that they too are con- 
stant ; for 

from (IX.) we have X, + Z, = ; (4) 

from (X.) we have P + Z, + Z, = ; (5) 

from (XI.) we have Z, - (? = ; (6) 

from (XII.) we have P . T0+ T, . 'Ofi^ Y,.U^=0;{T) 
from (XIII.) we have - X, . Z^ + X, . OT^ = 0. (8) 

Numerical substitution in the above j}rohlem., — Let the par- 
allelepiped be of wrought-iron ; let P, = 48]bs.; a = 6 in. = 
i ft.; J = 3 in. = ^ft. (see Fig. 112) ; ^, = 2 ft. 3 in. = J ft.; 
and A_= 4 in. = J ft. Also let ^ = 0,0 = 18 in. = f ft., 
and AO ^= S in. = ^J- f t. Selecting the foot-pound-second 
system of units, in which ff = 32.2, the linear dimensions must 
be used in feet, the heaviness, y, of the iron must be used in 
lbs. per cubic foot, i.e., y = 480 (see § 7), and all forces in lbs., 
times in seconds. 

The weight of the iron will he G = Vy = bb^hy = ^ . J . J 
X 480 = 90 lbs.; its mass = 90 ^ 32.2 = 2.79 ; and its mo- 
ment of inertia about Z = Iz = Mk^ = M^j{b,^ + V) = 2.79 
X 0.426 = 1.191. (That is, the radius (f gyration, Jc^, = 
4^0.426 = 0.653 ft.; or the moment of inertia, or any result 
depending solely upon it, is just the same as if the mass were 
concentrated in a thin shell, or a line, or a point, at a distance 
of 0.653 feet from the axis.) We can now compute the an- 
gular acceleration, 0, from eq. (3) ; 
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n ^8Xi 24___ 

"■ 1.191 + (48 -T- 32.2) X i ■■ 1.191 + 0.372 "" '''''^^ 
;r-mea8ure units per " square second." The linear acceleration 
of P^i&p =.da=- 7.68 feet per square second for the uniform, 
ly accelerated translation. 

Nothing has yet been said of the velocities and initial condi- 
tions of the motions ; for what we have derived so far applies 
to any point of time. Suppose, then, that the angular velocity 
GO = zero when the time, ^ = ; and correspondingly the ve- 
locity, V = {»a, of translation of P^^ be also = when ^ = 0. 
At the end of any time t^ co^=dt (§§ 56 and 110) and v :=pt 
= 6at ; also the angular space, a = ^df^ described by the par- 
allelopiped during the time ^, and the linear space 8 = ^pf 
= \dafj through which the weight Pj has sunk vertically. 
For example, during the first second the parallelepiped has ro- 
tated through an angle a = ^df = iX 15.36x1 = 7.68 imits, 
^r-measure, i.e., (7.68 -r- 2?r) = 1.22 revolutions, while P^ has 
sunk through 8 = ^daf = 3.84 ft., vertically. 

The tension in the cord, from (2), is 

p = 48(1 - 15.36 Xi^g) = 4:8(1 - 0.24) = 36.48 lbs. 

The pressures at tlie bearings will be as follows, at any in- 
8tant: from (4) and (8), X^ and X, must individually be zero; 
from (6) Z, = <?= Fr = 90 lbs.; while from (5) and (7), T, 
= - 21.28 lbs., and Z", = - 15.20 lbs., and should point in a 
direction opposite to that in which they were assumed in Fig. 
129 (see last lines of § 39). 

116. Torsion Balance. A Variably AcceL Botary Motion. 

Axis Fixed. — A homogeneous solid having an axis of symmetry 

is suspended by an elastic prism, 
or filament (whose mass may be 
neglected), so that the latter is 
vertical and coincident with the 
axis of symmetry, and is not only 
supported, but prevented from 
turning at its upper extremity. 
Fio. 180. ^ If the solid is turned about its 

axis away from its position of rest and set free, the torsional 
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elasticity of the rod or filament, which is fixed in the solid, 
causes an oscillatory rotary motion. Required the duration of 
an oscillation. Fig. 130. 

Take the axis Y at the middle of the oscillation (the original 
position of rest). Reckon the time from the instant of passing 
this position. Let the initial angular velocity = g?^. As the 
motion progresses co diminishes, i.e., d is negative. 

To consider the body free^ conceive the rod cut close to the 
body (in which it is firmly inserted)^ and in the section thus 
exposed put in the vertical tension P\ and also the horizontal 
forces forming a couple to which at any instant the twisting 
action (of the portion of rod removed upon the part left in the 
free body) is known to be due. Call the moment of this couple 
Qh (known as the moment of torsion) ; it is variable, being 
directly proportional to the angle a ; hence, if by experiment 
it is found to be = Qfi^ when or is = or^, for any value of a it 
will be Qb = {Qfi^ -r- a^a = Ca^ in which O is the constant 
factor. 

At any instant, therefore, the forces acting are 6^, P\ and 
those equivalent to the couple whose moment = ^5 = Ca. 
(No lateral support is required ; the student would find the X„ 
Z,, X^, and 7, of Fig. 129 to be individually zero, if put in ; 
remembering that here, x and y both = 0, as also fdMxz and 
fdMyz ; and that the forces of the couple will not be repre- 
sented in any of the six summations of §114, except in 
^ moms.^) 

From eq. (XIV.), § 114, we have - Ql, i.e., - Ca, = dl^, 
from which 

= — ((7 -^ /z)^, or, for short, 6 — -- Ba, . . (1) 

Since JS is constant, and there is an initial (angular) velocity 
== o?^, and since the variables 6, co, and a, in angular motion 
correspond precisely to those (p, v, and s) of rectilinear motion, 
it is evident that the present is a case of harmonic 7notiony 
already discussed in Problem 2 of § 59. Applying the results 
there obtained, since £ of eq. (1) corresponds to the a of that 
problem, we find that the oscillations are isochronal, i.e., their 
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durations are the same whatever tlie amplitude (provided the 
elasticity of the rod is not impaired), and that the duration of 
one oscillation (from one extreme position to the other) is 
t'^n-^ vCff^ or finally, 

f^nV^J^TW. (2) 

117. The Compound Pendnluin is any rigid body allowed to 
oscillate without friction under the action of gravity when 
mounted on a horizontal axis. Fig. 131 shows the 
body freCy in any position during the progress of 
the oscillation. Ois the centre of gravity; let OG 
= 8, From (XIV.), § 114, we have 2 (mom. about 
fixed axis) 

Fio. 181. = angul. ace. X mom. of inertia. 

.-. — Qs sin a = 61^^ 
and 6 = — Os ^m a-^ I^ = —- Mgs sin a -^ Mii^ 

i.e., 6 = —ffs sin a-^k^* (1) 

Hence 6 is variable, proportional to sin ct. Let us see what 
the length I = OK^, of a simple circular pendulum, must be, to 
have at this instant (i.e., for this value of a) the same angular 
acceleration as the rigid body. The linear (tangential) accelera- 
tions of Kj the extremity of the required simple pendulum 
would be (§ 77)j>t =9 sin ot, and hence its angular acceleration 
would = y sin a-r- 1. "Writing this equal to 6 in eq. (1), we 
obtain 

l^K-^-s. . (2) 

But this is independent of a ; therefore the length of the sim- 
ple penduhim having an angular acceleration equal to that of 
the oscillating body is the sa/me in all positions qf the latter, 
and if the two begin to oscillate simultaneously from a position 
of rest at any given angle a^ with the vertical, they will keep 
abreast of eacli other during the whole motion, and hence have 
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the same duration of oscillation ; which is /. jfcyrmtaUmwpU' 
tudea (§ 78), 

if :=i7t VI ^g = 7t Vk; -f. gs, .... (3) 

K is called the centre of oscillation corresponding to the given 
centre of suspension Oy and is identical with the centre of per- 
cussion (§ 113). 

Example. — Required the time of oscillation of a cast-iron 
cylinder, whose diameter is 2 in. and length 10 in., if the axis 
of suspension is taken 4 in. above its centre. If we use 32.2 
for ^, all linear dimensions should be in feet and times in 
seconds. From § 100, we have 

From eq. (3), § 88, 

7, = /c + Jf«' = Jf [tIt . W + i] = ^ X 0.170 ; 

.-. Te; — 0.170 sq. ft.; .-. 11= it V0.170 -j- 32.2 X i = 0.395 sec. 

118. The Centres of OsciUation and Snapension are Inter- 
changeable. — (Strictly speaking, these centres are points in the 
line through the centre of gravity perpendicular to the axis of 
suspension.) Kefer the centre of oscillation K to the centre 
of gravity, thus (Fig. 132, at (I.)) : 



«, = ? — « = 



Ms 



Mho* + Ms* *c' Vis 

* = MS * = T- (^) 




Now invert the body and suspend it at K\ 
required CK^^ or «„ to find the centre of j" /""^ 
oscillation corresponding to K as centre of j*' 
suspension. By analogy from (1) we have Sij 
s^ = Tcq -t- 5, ; but from (1), Tcq -t-s^ = s .-. 
s^=s; in other words, Jf, is identical with (i.) 

0. Hence the proposition is proved. 

Advantage may be taken of this to determine the length Z 
of the theoretical simple pendulum vibrating seconds, and thus 
finally the acceleration of gravity from formula (3), § 117, viz.. 



(IL) 



Fia. ia& 
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when H = 1.0 and I (now = L) has been determined experi- 
mentally, we have 

g (in ft. per sq. second) = L (in ft.) X ^'. . . (2) 

This most accurate method of determining g at any locality 
requires the nse of a bar of metal, famished with a sliding 
weight for shifting the centre of gravity, and with two project- 
ing blocks provided with knife-edges. These blocks can also 
be shifted and clamped. By suspending the bar by one knife- 
edge on a proper support, the duration of an oscillation is com- 
puted by counting the total number in as long a period of 
time as possible; it is then reversed and suspended on the 
other with like observations. By shifting the blocks between 
successive experiments, the duration of the oscillation in one 
position is made the same as in the other, i.e., the distance be- 
tween the knife-edges is the length, Z, of the simple pendulum 
vibrating in the computed time (if the knife-edges are not equi- 
distant from the centre of gravity), and is carefully measured. 
The I and i! of eq. (3), § 117, being thus known, g may be com- 
puted. Professor Bartlett gives as the length of the simple 
pendulum vibrating seconds at any latitude /? 

Z(in feet) = 3.26058 - 0.008318 cos 2/J. 

119. Isochronal Axes of Suspension. — In any com^pov/nd 
pendulum^ for any axis of suspension^ there are always three 
others^ parallel to it in the same gravity plane^ for which the 
oscillations are made in the same time as for the f/rst. For 
any assigned time of oscillation t\ eq. (3), § 117, compute the 
corresponding distance CO = « of (? from G\ 

i.e., from f^ = Tt^rr^' = — ^^ — ^r— , 

' Jigs Mgs ' 



we have «= (^'•^2;r»)± ^/{g'r-^^n')^'k^. . . (1) 

Hence for a given ^, there are two positions for the axis O 
parallel to any axis through G, in any gravity-plane, on both 
sides; Le.yfour paraUel axes of suspension^ in any gravity- 
plane, giving equal times of vibration ; for two of these axes 
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iRre must reverse the body. E.g., if a slender, homogeneous, 
prismatic rod be marked off into thirds, the (small) vibrations 
-will be of the same duration, if the centre of suspension is 
taken at either extremity, or at either point of division. 

Ecumjple, — Eeqiiired the positions of the axes of suspension, 
parallel to the base, of a right cone of brass, whose altitude is 
six inches, radius of base, 1.20 inches, and weight per cubic inch 
is 0.304 lbs., so that the time of oscillation may be a half- 
second. (N.B. For variety, use the inch-pound-second system 
of units, first consulting § 51.) 

120. The Fly-Wheel in Fig. 133 at any instant experiences 
a pressure P^ against its crank-pin from the connecting-rod 
and a resisting pressure P'^ from the teeth of a spur-wheel with 



Fio. 133. 



which it gears. Its weight G acts through C (nearly), and 
there are pressures at the bearings, but these latter and O have 
no moments about the axis G (perpendicular to paper). The 
figure shows it free^ P" being assumed constant (in practice 
this depends on the resistances met by the machines which D 
drives, and the fluctuation of velocity of their moving parts). 
P', and therefore T its tangential component, are variable, 
depending on the effective steam-pressure on the piston at any 
instant, on the obliquity of the connecting-rod, and in high- 
speed engines on the masses and motions of the piston and con- 
necting-rod. Let r = radius of crank-pin circle, and a the 
perpendicular from G on P'\ From eq. (XIV.), § 114, we 
have 

Tr^P''a^dIc^.%d = {Tr^r'a)^Ic . (1 
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as the angular acceleration at any instant ; substituting which in 
the general equation (VIII.), § 110, we obtain 

IcGodoo^Trda--P''ada. .... (2) 

From (1) it is evident that if at any position of the crank-pin 
the variable Tr is equal to the constant P'^a, 6 is zero, and 
consequently the angular velocity c» is either a maximum or a 
minimum. Suppose this is known to be the case both at m 
and n ; i.e., suppose jT, which was zero at the dead-point J., 
has been gradually increasing, till at n^ Tr = P^'a ; and there- 
after increases still further, then begins to diminish, until at m 
Tr again = P''a^ and continues to diminish toward the dead- 
point J?. The angular velocity a?, whatever it may have been 
on passing the dead-point -4, diminishes, since 6 is negative, 
from J. to w, where it is (»«, a minimum ; increases from n to 
m, where it reaches a maximum value, go^, n and m being 
known jfbints, and supposing co^ known, let us inquire what 
00^ will be. From eq. (2) we have 

Icf^God(a=f^Trda--P''J^ada. . . (3) 

But rda = ds' = an element of the path of the crank-pin, and 
also the " virtual velocity" of the force T, and ada = d8'\ an 
element of the path of a point in the pitch-circle of the fly- 
wheel, the small space through which P^' is overcome in dt 
Hence (3) becomes 

n>Vfi 

To determine / Tds we might, by a knowledge of the vary- 
ing steam-pressure, the varying obliquity of the connecting-rod, 
etc., determine T for a number of points equally spaced along 
the curve nm^ and obtain an approximate value of this sum by 
Simpson's Eule ; but a simpler method is possible by noting 
(see eq. (1), § 65) that each term Tds of this sum = the corre- 

sponding term Pdx in the series /^ Pdx^ in which P = the 
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effective steam-pressure on the piston in the cylinder at any in- 
stant, dx the small distance described by the piston while the 
crank-pin describes any ds^ and n' and rnl the positions of the 
piston (or of cross-head, as in Fig. 133) when the crank-pin is 
at n and m respectively. (4) may now be written 

Idk{^v! - ^n) ^J^Pdx - P' X linear arc W, (5) 

from which co^ may be found as proposed. More generally, it 
is available, alone (or with other equations), to determine any 
one (or more, according to the number of equations) unknown 
quantity. This problem, in rotary motion, is analogous to that 
in §59 (Prob. 4) for rectilinear motion. Friction and the in- 
ertia of piston and connecting-rod have been neglected. As 
to the time of describing the arc nm, from equations similar to 
(5), we may determine values of co for points along nm, divid- 
ing it into an even number of equal parts, calling them cOj, a?,, 
etc., and then employ Simpson's Rule for an approximate value 

r^ /**** da 
of the sum ^=J^ — (f^o'^ eq. (VI.), § 110) ; e.g., with 

four parts, we would have 

p»i ri4:24in 

^ = f^(^"g^®^^^''^'"^®*^®0 -+77 +—+77 + 77 -(6) 

Ln ^^ L-a?» <W, G7j 07, GJotJ 

121. Numerical Example. Fly-Wheel. — (See Fig. 133 and 
the equations of § 120.) Suppose the engine is non-condensing 
and non-expansive (i.e., that P is constant), and that 

P = 5500 lbs., r = 6 in. = i ft, a = 2 ft., 

and also that the wheel is to make 120 revolutions per minute, 
i.e., that its mean a/ngular velocity is to be 

c»' = J^ X 2^, i.e., go' = 4;r. 

Firsts required the amount of the resistance P^' (constant) 
that there shall be no permanent change of speed, i.e., that the 
angular velocity shall have the same value at the end of a com- 
plete revolution as at the beginning. Since an equation of the 
form of eq. (5) holds good for any range of the motion, let 
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that range be a complete revolution, and we shall have zero as 
the left-hand member ; fPdx = P X 2 f t. = 5500 lbs. X 2 ft., 
or 11,000 foot-pounds (as it may be called); while P" is un- 
known, and instead of lin. arc EFv^e have a whole circumfer- 
ence of 2 ft. radius, i.e., ^n ft.; 

.-. = 11,000 -P"X 4X3.1416; whence P'' = 8751b8. 
Secondly^ required the proper mass to be given to the fly- 
wheel of 2 ft. radius that in the forward stroke (i.e., while the 
crank-pin is describing its upper semicircle) the max. angular 
velocity go^ shall exceed the minimum oo^ by only i^a>', assum- 
ing (which is nearly true) that i(cw« -+- go^ = go'. There be- 
ing now three unknowns, we require three equations, which 
are, including eq. (5) of § 120, viz.: 

Mkc'HoO^ + 0^n){<^m - «n) 






Pdx - P'' X linear arc EF\ (5) 

i(<»m+ «»n)= 0^'= 4;r ; (7) and gj^ - gj« = ^gj' = {tt. (8) 

Tlie points n and m are found most easily and with sufficient 
accuracy by a graphic process. Laying off the dimensions to 
scale, by trial such positions of the crank-pin are found that 
T, the tangential component of the thrust P' produced in the 
connecting-rod by the steam-pressure P (which may be resolved 
into two components, along the connecting-rod and a normal 
to itself) is =(a -h r)P'\ i.e., is = 3500 lbs. These points will 
be n and m (and two others on the lower semicircle). The 
positions of the piston n^ and m', corresponding to n and m of 
the crank-pin, are also found graphically in an obvious manner. 
We thus determine the angle nCm to be 100°, so that linear 
arc ^P= {Utt X 2 f t. = ^7t, while 

/ Pdx = 5500 lbs. X / dx= 5500X^W=5500x 0.Y7 ft., 

72-W being scaled from the draft. 

Now substitute from (7) and (8) in (5), and we have, with 
kc= 2 ft. (which assumes that the mass of the fly-wheel is con- 
centrated in the rim). 
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((? ~ y) X 4 X 4^ X 1^ = 5500 X 0.77 - 875 X ¥^, 
wliich being solved for O (with g = 32.2 ; since we have used 
the foot and second), gives Q = 600.7 lbs. 

The points of max. and min. angular velocity on the back- 
stroke may be found similarly, and their values for the fly- 
wheel as now determined ; they will differ but slightly from 
the c»„ and go^ of the forward stroke. Professor Cotterill says 
that the rim of a fly-wheel should never have a max. velocity 
> 80 ft. per sec; and that if made in segments, not more than 
40 to 50 feet per second. In the present example we have far 
the forward stroke, from eqs. (7) and (8), g?„= 13.2 (;r-measure 
units) per second ; i.e., the corresponding velocity of the wheel- 
rim is v^ = oo^a = 26.4 feet per second. 

122. Angular Velocity Constant. Fixed Axis. — If co is con- 
stant, the angular acceleration, ^, must be = zero at all times, 
which requires ^ (mom.) about the axis of 
rotation to be = (eq. (XIV.), § 114). An 
instance of this occurs when the only forces 
acting are the reactions at the bearings on 
the axis, and the body's weight, parallel to 
or intersecting the axis ; the values of these 
reactions are now to be determined for dif- 
ferent forms of bodies, in various positions fiq. 184. 
relatively to the axis. (The opposites and equals of these reac- 
tions, i.e., the forces with which the axis acts upon the bearings, 
are sometimes stated to be due to the " centrifugal forces^^ or 
"centrifugal action," of the revolving body.) 

Take the axis of rotation for Z, then, with = 0, the equa- 
tions of § 114 reduce to 

:SX=— oj'J/^; .... (IXa.) 

2r= -oj'Jfy; .... (Xa.) 

-SZ= 0; ..... . (XIa.) 

2 moms.x = — oofdMyz ; . . . (XIIt».) 
2 moms.y = -|- GiffdMxz ; . . . (Xllla.) 
2 moms.^ = (XlVa.) 
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For greater convenience, let us suppose the axes X and T^ 
(since their position is arbitrary so long as they ai-e perpen- 
dicular to each other and to Z) to revolve wit^ the hody in its 
uniform rotation. 

122a. If a homogeneoue hody ha/oe a plcme of symmetry 
and rotate uniformly about a/ny aads Z perpendicular to that 
piUme {intersecting it at (?), tlien the acting forces are equiva- 
lent to a single force J = cc^Mp, applied 
at and acting in a gramty-line^ hut 
directed away from the centre of 
gravity. It is evident that such a 
force P = Go^Mpy applied as stated 
^'**- ^^ (see Fig. 135), will satisfy all six con- 

ditions expressed in the foregoing equations, taking X through 
the centre of gravity, so that a? = p. For, from (IXa.), P must 
= co^Mp^ while in each of the other summations the left- 
hand member will be zero, since P lies in the axis of X\ and 
as their right-hand membera will also be zero for the present 
body (y = ; and each of the sums/iZJ/ys ^xAfdMxz is zero, 
since for each term dMy{ + z) there is another dMy{ — £) 
to cancel it ; and similarly, iorfdMxz)^ they also are satisfied ; 
Q.E.D. Hence a single point of support at O will suflBce to 
maintain the uniform motion of the body, and the pressure 
against it will be equal and opposite to P. 

First Example. — Fig. 136. Supposing (for greater safety) 
that the uniform rotation of 210 revolutions 
per minute of each segment of a fly-wheel is 
maintained solely by the tension in the cor- 
responding arm, P \ required the value of P 
if the segment and arm together weigh -^ of 
a ton, and the distance of their centre of ^'®- ^^• 

gravity from the axis is p = 20 in., i.e., = |- ft. With Xh^foot- 
ton-second system of units, with g = 32.2, we have 

P = (»»ifp = [WX2;r]'x[^^32.2] X| = 0.83tons, 

or 1660 lbs. 
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Second Example. — Fig. 137. Suppose the uniform rotation 
of tbe same fly-wheel depends solely on the tension in the rim, 
required its amount. The figure shows the half- -^c 
rim free, with the two equal tensions, F'^ put in at jri^^ 
the surfaces exposed. Here it is assumed that the -.[Jc 
ai*ms exert no tension on the rim. From § 122a we 
have 2P^ = co'Jfp, where Jf is the mass of the half- p' 
rim, and p its gravity co-ordinate, which may be ob- fiq. 187, 
tained approximately by § 26, Problem 1, considering the rim 
as a circular wire, viz., p = 2r -i- ?r. 

Let Jf = (180 lbs.) -5- g^ with r = 2 ft. We have then 

P' = i(22)Xl80 -^ 32.2)(4 ~ ;r) = 1718.0 lbs. 

(In reality neither the arms nor the rim sustain the tensions 
just computed ; in treating the arms we have supposed no duty 
done by the rim, and vice versd. The actual stresses are less, 
and depend on the yielding of the parts. Then, too, we have 
supposed the wheel to take no part in the transmission of mo- 
tion by belting or gearing, which would cause a bending of the 
arms, and have neglected its weight.) 

122b. If a homogeneous body have a line of symmetry and 
rotate uniformly ahout an axis parallel to it {0 being the foot 
of the perpendicular from the centre of gravity on the aods), 
t/ien the acting forces are equivalent to a single force P 
= co^Mp^ applied at and acting in a gravity-line away 

from the centre of gravity. 
Takins: the axis X throuorh the 
(JM centre of gravity, Z being the 
axis of rotation. Fig. 138, while 
Z' is the line of symmetry, pass 
an auxiliary plane ZY^ parallel 
to ZT. Then the sum fdMxz 
may be written fdM{p + x^)3 
which = ^fdMz + fdMx'z. 
J^^- 188- I BvLifdJIfz = J/i = 0, since 1 

= 0, and every term dM{-\'X^)2 is cancelled by a numerically 
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equal term dMl^-- x^)z of opposite sign. 'KencQ /dMxz = 0. 
h^^fdMyz = 0, since eacli positive product is annulled by an 
equal negative one (from symmetry about Z'\ Since, also, 
y = 0, all six conditions in § 122 are satisfied. Q. K D. 

If the homogeneous body is any solid of revolution wTiose 
geometrical axis is parallel to the aads ofrotaMon, the forego- 
ing is directly applicable. 

122c. If a Komogeneous body revolve vmformly about any 
axis lying in a plane of symmetry^ the ad/mg forces are equiv- 
alent to a single force P*= co^Mp^ acting pa/raUd to the grav- 
ity-line which is perpendicular to the axis (Z), and a/way 
from the centre of gravity, its distance from a/ny origin in 
the axis Z being =[fdMxz] -r- J/p {the pUme ZX being a 
gra/vityplane), — Fig. 139. From the position of the body we 
have p z= X, and y = 0; hence if a 
value Qo^Mp be given to P and it be 
made to act through Z and parallel to 
X, and away from the centre of gravity, 
all the conditions of § 122 are satisfied 
except (XIl6^.) and (Xllla.). But 
symmetry about the plane XZ makes 
fdMyz = 0, and satisfies (Xlla.), and 
by placing P at a distance a =fdMxs -h Mp from O along Z 
we satisfy (Xllla.). Q. E. D. 

Example, — A slender, homogeneous, prismatic rod, of length 
= I, is to have a uniform motion, about a ver- q^ 
tical axis passing through one extremity, 
maintained by a cord-connection with a fixed p 
point in this axis. Fig. 140. Given go, cp, I, j !!3\^y 
(jo = ^l cos (p), and F the cross-section of the ^ 
rod, let s = the distance from to any dM 
of the rod, dM being = Fyds -^ g. The x 
of any dM = s cos tp; its js = ^ . sin 9? ; 

.\fdMx2 = {Fy -7- g) sin (p cos (pj s^ds 

'■= i{Fyl -h g)r sin <p cos (p = iMP sin q) cos <p. 




Fio. 139. 




Fio. 14a 
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Hence a, ^fdMxz -7- J/p, is = f Z sin ^, and the line of ac- 
tion oi P {■=. oai^Mp = Go^iFyl-r- g)\l cos tp) is therefore 
higher up than the middle of the rod. Find the intersection 
D oi G and th^ horizontal drawn through Z at distance a from 
0. Determine P^ by completing the parallelogram 0P\ at- 
taching the cord so as to make it coincide with P^; for this will 
satisfy the condition of maintaining the motion, when once be- 
gun, viz., that the acting forces G, and the cord-tension P\ 
shall be equivalent to a force P = oo^Mp^ applied horizontally 
through Z B.t SL distance a from O. 

123. Free Axes. XTniform Botation. — Eeferring again to § 122 
and Fig. 134, let us inquire under what circumstances the 
lateral forces, Xj, Y^^ X^^ Y^^ with which the bearings press 
the axis, to maintain the motion, ai*e individually zero, i.e., thai 
the hearings are not needed^ and may therefore he removed 
(except a smooth horizontal plane to sustain the body's weight), 
leaving the motion undisturbed like that of a top "asleep.'* 
I^or this, not only must ^X and 2 Y both be zero, but also 
(since otherwise X, and X^ might form a coujpU^ or Y^ and Y^ 
similarly) -2 (moms.)jcand ^ (moms.)y must each = zero. The 
necessary peculiar distribution of the body's mass about the 
axis of rotation, then, must be as follows (see the equations of 
§122): 

Firsts X and y each = 0, i.e., theamsrauBt he a gra/inty-ojxis. 

Secondly ^fdMyz = 0, and fdMxz = 0, the origin being any- 
where on Z, the axis of rotation. 

An axis (Z) (of a body) fulfilling these conditions is called 
a Free Axis, and since, if either one of the three Principal Axes 
for the centre of gravity (see § lOY) be made an axis of rotation 
(the other two being taken for X and Y\ the conditions 
^ = 0, y = 0, fdMxz = 0, and fdMyz = 0, are all satisfied, 
it followa that every rigid hody h/is at least three free axes, 
which are the Principal Axes of Inertia of the centre of 
gramty at right a/ngles to ea^h other. 

In the case of homogeneous hodies iree axes can often be 
determined by inspection : e.g., any diameter of a sphere ; any 
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transverse diameter of a right circular cylinder through its 
centre of gi*avity, as well as its geometrical axis; the geomet- 
rical axis of any solid of revolution ; etc. 

124. Botation about an Axis which has a Hotion of Translation. 
— Take orJ/y the ]particula/r case where the moving axis is a 
^7^ gravity-axis. At any instant, let the 

dP velocity and acceleration of the axis be v 
and jp ; the angular velocity and accelem- 
X tion about that axis, co and 6. Then, since 
*^ the actual motion of a dM in any dt is 
compounded of its motion of rotation 
about the gravity-axis and the motion of 
tmnslation in common with that axis, 
Fio. 141. we may, in forming the imaginary equi va- 

lent system in Fig. 141, consider each dM as subjected to the 
simultaneous action of dP = dMj> parallel to JT, of the tan- 
gential dT=^ dMdp^ and of the normal dN'=. dMioopf ~ p 
= GD^dMp. Take Xin the direction of translation, Z (perpen- 
dicular to paper through 0) is the moving gravity-axis; Y 
perpendicular to both. At any instant we shall have, then, the 
following conditions for the acting forces (rendembering that 
p sin ^ = y.fdMy = My = ; etc.) : 

:2X:=fdP -'fdTmi<P''fdN'QOQ(p = Mp\ . (1) 

2 Y=/dT cos <p — /rfiTsin (p = ; . . (2) 

2 moms.^ =/dTp -fdPy = d/dMp' = dl^ = dMkz% (3) 

and three other equations not needed in the following example. 
Example, — A homogeneous solid of revolution rolls {with- 
out slipping^ down a rough inclined ^ ^.^^^^^ 
plane. Investigate the motion. Con- ^ ^ ^^ 
sidering the bodyyV^, the acting forces 
are O (known) and N and P, the un- x^ 
known normal and tangential compo- *P 
nents of the action of the plane on the ^^^^ 
roller. If slipping occurs, then P is the ^<*- ^^• 

sliding friction due to the pressure iV(§ 156); here, however, it is 
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less by hypothesis (perfect rolling). At any instant the four 
unknowns are found by the equations 

:^X,i.e., 6^6in/?- P, = ((?-^)^; . (1) 
-2r,i.e., fi^cos/J- J^ = 0; . T . . (2) 
2 moms.^, i.e., Pa, = QMkz ; . . (3) 

while on account of the perfect rolling, 

0a=jp (4) 

Solving, we have, for the acceleration of translation, 

^ = y sin /? ^ [1 + (*/ -T- a')]. 
(If the body slid without friction, j? would = ^sin /J.) Hence 
for a cylinder (§ 97), hz being = \d^^ we iave^ = \g sin fi\ 
and for a sphere (§ 103) jp = ^ sin /?. 

(If the plane is so steep or so smooth that both rolling and 
slipping occur, then Qa no longer =jp, but the ratio oi JP to JV 
is known from experiments on sliding friction ; hence there are 
still four equations.) 

The motion of translation being thus found to be uniformly 
accelerated, we may use the equations of § 56 for finding dis- 
tance, time, etc. 

Query. — How may we distinguish two spheres by allowing 
them to roll down the same inclined plane, if one of them is 
silver and solid, while the other is of gold, but silvered and 
hollow, so as to be the same as the first in diameter, weight, 
and appearance ? 

125. Parallel-Eod of a Locomotive. — When the locomotive 
moves uniformly, each dM of the rod between the two (or 
three) driving-wheels rotates with 
uniform velocity about a centre of its 
own on the line jBD, Fig. 143, and 
with a velocity v and radius r common ^..^^ 
to all, and likewise has a horizontal ItX t yv tJKxJ 
'wni/^(?/*m motion of translation. Hence (n.)' 

if we inquire what are the reactions P ^®- ^^• 

of its supports, as induced solely by its weight and motion^ 
when in its lowest position (independently of any thrust along 
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the rod), we pnt 2T oi (I.) =i2Y of (II.) (11. shows the 
imaginary equivalent system), and obtain 

2P - ^ =/dN=/dMo' ^ r = (!;• -^ r)/dM= Mv' ^ r. 

Example, — Let the velocity of translation = 50 miles per 
hour, the radius of the pins be 18 in. = \ ft., and = half that 
of the drivvng-wheelsy while the weight of the rod is 200 lbs. 
With g = 32.2, we must use the foot and second, and obtain 

V = i[50 X 5280 -T- 3600] ft. per second = 36.6; 

while Jf = 200 -^ 32.2 = 200 X .0310 = 6.20 ; 

and finally P = i[200 + 6.2(36.6)'-^ |] = 2868.3 lbs., 

or nearly 1^ tons, about thirty times that due to the weight 
alone. 

126. So far in this chapter the motion has been prescribed, 
and the necessary conditions determined, to be fulfilled by the 
acting forces at any instant. Problems of a converse nature, 
i.e., where the initial state of the body and the acting forces 
are given while the resulting motion is required, are of much 
greater complexity, but of rare occurrence in practice. The 
reader is referred to Eankine's Applied Mechanics. A treat* 
ment of the Gyroscope will be found in \\\^AmeAcan Journal 
of Science for 1857, and in the article of that name in Johnson's 
Cyclopaedia. 
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CHAPTER VL 

WORK, ENERGY, AND POWER. 

127. Bemark. — These quantities as defined and developed 
in this chapter, though compounded of the fundamental ideas 
of matter, force, space, and time, enter into theorems of such 
wide application and practical use as to more than justify their 
consideration as separate kinds of quantity. 

128. Work in a XTniform Translation. Definition of Work.— 

Let Fig. 144 represent a rigid body having a motion of trans- 
lation parallel to JT, acted on by a ' ^j?'^\ 

system of forces Pj, P„ -ff„ and R^^ %^ ^-^"^^'^ft'Cy^vf' 
which remain constant. 

Let % be any distance described by [ *' " .**^ « ) ^ 
the body during its motion ; then '2X~a^ 
must be zero (§ 109), i.e., noting that 
M^ and R^ have negative X com- 
ponents (the supplements of their '^^ ^^• 
angles with Xare used), 

P, cos a, + P, cos «, — R^ cos «, — R^ cos or^ = ; 

or, multiplying by 8 and transposing, we have (noting that 
8 cos aj = 8^ the projection of 8 on Pj, that 8 cos or, = «„ the 
projection of 8 on P„ and so on), 

Pa + P,«, = P,*, + P,«, {a) 

The projections «j, «a, etc., may be called the di8tance8 de- 
8cribed in their re8pective directions by the forces P„ P„ etc.; 
P, arid P, having moved ybn(?e»rrf, since «, and «, fall in front 
of the initial position of their points of application ; R^ and R^ 
hachwardy since «, and 8^ fall behind the initial positions in 
their case. (By forward and backward we refer to the direc- 
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tion of each force in turn.) The name Work is given to the 
product of a force hy the distance descrihed in the direction 
of the force hy the point of application. If the force moves 
forward (see above), it is called a worhingforce^ and is said to 
do the work (e.g., P,«,) expressed by this product ; while if 
backward^ it is called a resistance^ and is then said to have the 
work (e.g., ^,«,), done upon it, in overcoming it through the 
distance mentioned (it might also be said to have done nega- 
tive work). 

Eq. (a) above, then, proves the theorem that : In a uniform 
translation, the working forces do an amount of work which 
is entirely applied to overcoming the resistances. 

129. Unit of Work. — Since the work of a force is a product 
of force by distance, it may logically be expressed as so many 
foot-pounds, inch-pounds, kilogram-metei*s, according to the 
system of units employed. The ordinary English unit is the 
foot-pound, or ft.-lb. It is of the same quality as a force- 
moment. 

130. Power. — Work as already defined does not depend on 
the time occupied, i.e., the work P,^, is the same whether per- 
formed in a long or short time; but the element of time is of 
so great importance in all the applications of dynamics, as well 
as in such practical commercial matters as water-supply, con- 
sumption of fuel, fatigue of animals, etc., that the rate of work 
is a consideration both of interest and necessity. 

Power is the rate at which work is done, and one of its 
units is one foot-pound per second in English practice ; a larger 
one will mentioned presently. 

The power exerted by a working force, or expended uppn a 
resistance, may be expressed symbolically as 

Z = P^s^ -T- 1, or R^s^ -5- t, 

in which t is the time occupied in doing the work P,^, or R^s^ 
(see Fig. 144) ; or if v^ is the component in the direction of 
the force P, of the velocity v of the body, we may also write 

L^P.v, (J) 
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131. Example. — Fig. 145, shows as a free body a sledge 
which is being drawn unifomdy up 
a rough inclined plane by a cord 
parallel to the plane. Required the 
total power exerted (and expended), 
if the tension in the cord is P^ = 100 
lbs., the weight of sledge B^ = 160 " ' Fia. i46. 
lbs., /? = 30°, and the sledge moves 240 ft. each minute. N 
and li^ are the normal and parallel (i.e., H^ = friction) com- 
ponents of the reaction of the plane on the sledge. From eq. 
(1), § 128, the work done while the sledge advances through 
8 = 240 ft. may be obtained either from the working forces, 
which in this case are represented by jP, alone, or from the 
resistances M^ and S^. Take the former method first. Pro- 
jecting s upon jP, we have 8^ = 8, 
Hence P,8, or 100 lbs. X 240 ft. = 24,000 ft.-lbs. 
of work done in 60 seconds. That is, ilie power exerted hy the 
working forces is 

L = P^8^ -r- ^ = 400 ft.-lbs. per second. 

As to the other method, we notice that P^ and P^ are resist- 
ances, since the projections 8^ = 8 sin /?, and 8^ = «, would faU. 
back of their points of application in the initial position, while 
iV is neutral, i.e., is neither a working force nor a resistance, 
since the projection of 8 upon it is zero. 

From 2X= we have —P,— Pt, sin /? -f P^ = 0, 

and from 2Y =0(^109) JV--P,coq/3 =0; 

whence P^ the friction = 20 lbs., and JV = 138.5 lbs. Also, 
since 5, = 5 sin /J = 240 X i = 120 ft., and 8^ = 8, = 240 ft., 
we have for the work done upon the resistances (i.e., in over- 
coming them) in 60 seconds 

JS^s, + P,8, = 160 X 120 -f 20 X 240 = 24,600 f t.-lbs., 

and the power expended in overcoming resistances^ 

L = 24,000 -r- 60 = 400 ft.-lbs. per second, 

as already derived. Or, in words the power exerted by the 
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tension in the co^d is expended entirely in raising the weight 
a vertical height of 2 feet, and overcoming the friction through 
a distance of 4 feet along tlie plane, every second ; the motion 
heing a uniform, translation. 



Horse-Power. — As an average, a horse can exerts a trac- 
tive eflFort or pull of 100 lbs., at a uniform pace of 4 ft. per sec- 
ond, for ten hours a day without too great fatigue. This gives 
a power of 400 ft.-lbs. per second ; but Bonlton & Watt in 
rating their engines, and experimenting with the strong dray- 
horses of London, fixed upon 550 ft.-lbs. per second, or 33,000 
ft.-lbs. per minute, as a convenient large unit of power. (The 
French horse-power, or cheval-vapeur^ is slightly less than the 
English, being 75 kilogrammetei*s per second, or 32,550 f t.-lb8. 
per minute.) This value for the horse-power is in common 
use. In the example in § 131, then, the power of 400 ft.-lb8. 
per second exerted in raising the weight and overcoming fric- 
tion may be expressed as (400—550 =) ^^of a horse-power. A 
man can work at a rate equal to about -j^ of a horse-power, 
with proper intervals for eating and sleeping. 

133. Kinetic Energy. Betarded Translation. — In a retarded 

translation of a rigid body whose mass = Jf, suppose there 

are no working-forces, and that the resistances are constant and 

their resultant is M. (E.g., Fig. 146 shows such a case ; a 

A|y| sledge, having an initial velocity c and slid- 

M| y ^^ ing on a rough horizontal plane, is gradu- 

mAm:^^^^// ally retarded by the friction ^.) ^is par- 

'Q allel to the direction of translation (§ 109) 

Fia. 146. and the accelemtion is ^ = — H -i- M; 

hence from vdv =pds we have 

fvdv=^-{\-^M)fRd8. . . . . (1) 

But the projection of each ds of the motion upon 5 is = ^ 
itself ; i.e. (§ 128), lids is the work done upon jff, in overcom- 
ing it through the small distance ds^ and /Eds is the sum of 
all such amounts of work throughout any definite portion of 
the motion. Let the range of motion be between the points 
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wliere the velocity = Cy and where it = zero (i.e., the mass 
has come to rest) With these limits in eq. (1) (0 and «' be- 
ing the corresponding limits for «), we have 



He' 
2 



JUds (e) 



That is, in giving up aU its velocity e the hody has teen dble 

to do the work /ads (this, if H remains constant, reduces to 

Mc' 
US') or its equal -^. If, then, by energy we designate the 

abiUty to perform worh^ we give the name kinetic energy of 
a moving body to th£ product of its mass hy half the square 

of its velocity (— oT"); ^•©•> ©^crgy due to motion. (The anti- 
quated term vis viva was once applied to the form Mv'.) 

134. Work and Xinetic Energy in any Translation. — Let P 

be the resultant of the working forces at any instant, Ji that 
of the resistances ; they (§ 109) will both ^ M 

— ^-X 



-^v. 



R 
act in a gravity-line parallel to the di- *■ 

rection of translation. The acceleration 0.*~1 — ^/. — — ^d , 

at any instant is jp = (2X -r- M) ° fi^. 147. 

= (P — -B) -7- Jf ; hence from vdv =pds we have 

JUvdv^Pds-Bds (1) 

Integrating between any two points of the motion as and 0^ 
where the velocities are v^ and v', we have after transposition 

But P being the resultant of Pj, Pj, etc., and P that of 
Pj, Pj, etc., we nfiay prove, as in § 62, that if du^, du^^ etc., be 
the respective projections of any ds upon P„ P„ etc., while 
dw^^ dw^^ etc., are those upon P^, i?,, etc., then 

Pds—P^dM^+P^du^-^- and Iids=Ii,dw,-\-P^dw^ ; 

and {d) may be rewritten 
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= ^^"2?.^. +jfi?,<^. + .... + [=^* - ^'] ; («) 

or, in words : In any tra/nalation^ a portion of the work done 
hy the working forces is applied in overcoming the resistances 
while the remainder equals the change in the kinetic energy of 
the hody. 

It will be noted that the bracket in {e) depends only on the 
initial and final velocities, and not upon any intermediate 
values ; hence, if the initial state is one of rest, and also the 
final, the total change in kinetic energy is zero, and the work 
of the working forces has been entirely expended in the work 
of overcoming the resistances ; but at intermediate stages the 
former exceeds the work so far needed to overcome resistances, 
and this excess is said to be stored in the moving mass ; and as 
the velocity gradually becomes zero, this stored energy becomes 
available for aiding the working forces (which of themselves 
are then insnfiicient) in overcoming the resistances, and is then 
said to be restored. (The function of a fiy-wheel might be 
stated in similar terms, but as that involves rotary motion it 
will be deferred.) 

Work applied in increasing the kinetic energy of a body is 
sometimes called " work of inertia," as also the work done by 
a moving body in overcoming resistances, and thereby losing 



135. Example of Steam-Hammer. — Let us apply eq. {e) to 
determine the velocity v' attafned by a steam-hammer at the 
lower end of its stroke (the initial velocity being = 0), just 
before delivering its blow upon a forging, supposing that 
•the steam-pressure P, at all stages of the downward stroke is 
given by an indicator. Fig. 148. Weight of moving mass 
is 322 lbs.; .*. Jr= 10 (foot-pound-second system), Z = 1 foot. 
The working forces at any instant are P^=: G= 322 lbs.; P,, 
which is variable, but whose values at the seYen egtcaUy spaced 
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(is 



b 
■c 

d 
e 



points a, J, Cj d, e, /, g^ are 800, 900, 900, 800, 600, 500, 450 

lbs., respectively. H^ the exhaust-pressure (16 

lbs. per sq. inch X 20 sq. inches piston-area) = 

320 lbs., is the only resistance, and is constant, t 

Hence from eq. {e\ since here the projections | 

(^„ etc., of any ds upon the respective forces \ 

are equal to each other and = ds^ \ 

P.J^de+J^P,dB = Ii,J^ds + ^. (1) * 

The term fP^da can be obtained approximately 
by Simpson's Rule, using the above values for 
six equal divisions, which gives 

^[800 + 4(900 + 800 + 500) 
+ 2(900 + 600)4-460] 
= 725 f t.-lbs. of work. Hence, making all the substitutions, 



Fio. 148. 



we have, since I ds =^1 ft., 



322 X 1 + 725 = 320 X 1 + ^Mv'*; .-. ^Mv'' = 727ft..lb8. 
of energy to be expended in the forging. (Energy is evi- 
dently expressed in the same kind of unit as work.) We may 
then say that the forging receives a blow of 727 ft.-lbs. 
energy. The pressure actually felt at the surface of the ham- 
mer varies from instant to instant during the compression of 
the forging and the gradual stopping of the hammer, and 
depends on the readiness with which the hot metal yields. 

If the mecm resistomce encountered is R^^ and the depth of 
compression s'^ we would have (neglecting the force of gravity, 
and noting that now the initial velocity is t?', and the final 
zero), from eq. (c), 

i^Mv^' = Rn^a^' ; i.e., R^ = [727 -4- a'' (ft.)] lbs. 

E.g., if a'' = I of an inch = -gV of a foot, R^ = 43620 lbs., 
and the maximum value of R would probably be about double 
this near the end of the impact. If the anvil also sinks during 
the impact a distance «''', we must substitute «''' + a'^ instead 
of a'^ ; this will give a smaller value for R^. 
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By mean value for li is meant [eq. (<?)] that value, B^^ which 
satisfies the relation 



B^' =/ 



Eds. 



This may be called more explicitly a space-average^ to dis- 
tinguish it from a time-OAierage^ which might appear in some 
problems, viz,, a value R^^ to satisfy the relation {f! being the 
duration of the impact) 

RtJ =y* Rdt, 

and is different from R^, 

From \Mv'^ = 727 ft.-lbs,, we have v' = 12.06 ft. per sec, 
whereas for a free fall it would have been V2X 32.2x1 = 8.03. 
(This example is virtually of the same kind as Prob. 4, § 59, 
differing chiefly in phraseology.) 

136. Pile-Driving. — The safe load to be placed upon a pile after 
the driving is finished is generally taken as a fraction (from \ 
to -J) of the resistance of the earth to the passage of the pile as 
indicated by the effect of the last few blows of the ram, in ac- 
cordance with the following approximate theory : Toward the 
-f end of the driving the resistance R encountered by 

' the pile is nearly constant, and is assumed to be that 

met by the ram at the head of the pile; the distance 
s' through which the head of the pile sinks as an 
effect of the last blow is observed. If G^ then, is 
the weight of the ram, = Mg^ and A the height of 
free fall, the velocity due to A, on striking the pile, 
is (? = ^^gh (§ 52), and we have, from eq. (<?), 

\Mc\ i.e., Gh, =:J Rds - Rs' . . (1) 

A (R being considered constant) ; hence R = Gh -j- *', 
Fio. 149. a^^d the safe load (for ordinary wooden piles), 

P = from|toiof (?A-T-«' (2) 

Maj. Sandei-s recommends \ from experiments made at Fort 
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Delaware in 1851; Moleswortli, ^; General Barnard, |-, from 
extensive experiments made in Holland. 

Of coni'se from eq. (2), given /^, we can compute 8\ 
(Owing to the uncertainty as to liow much of the resistance 
Ji is due to friction of the soil on the sides of the pile, and 
how much to the inertia of the soil around the shoe, the more 
elaborate theories of Weisbach and Eankine seem of little 
practical account.) 

137. Example, — In preparing the foundation of a bridge-pier 
it is found that each pile (placing them 4 ft. apart) must bear 
safely a load of 72 tons. If the ram weighs one ton, and falls 
12 ft., what should be the effect of the last blow on each pile? 
Using the foot-ton-second system of units, and Molesworth 
factor ^, eq. (2) gives 

s' = 1(1 X 12 ~ 72) = :j!y of a foot = J of an inch. 

That is, the pile should be driven until it sinks only \ inch 
under each of the last few blows. 

138. Xinetio Energy Lost in Inelastic Direct Central Impact. — 

RefeiTing to § 60, and using the same notation as there given, 
we find that if the united kinetic energy possessed by two in- 
elastic bodies after their impact, viz., \M^C^ + \MJj^^ (7 hav- 
ing the value {Mfi^ -[- -^a^^a) -^ (-^f, + -^«)) be deducted from 
the amount before impact, viz., \M^c^ -[- \^ifi^^ ^^ ^** of 
hinetic energy during impact of two inelastic lodies is 

An equal amount of energy is also lost by partially elastic 
bodies during the first period of the impact, but is partly re- 
gained in the cecond. If the bodies were perfectly elastic, we 
would find it wholly regained and the resultant loss zero, from 
the equations of § 60 ; but this is not quite the reality, on 
account of internal vibrations. 

The hinetic energy still remmning in two inelastic bodies 
after impact (they move together as one mass) is 
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■J(-3/', + J^^C*, or, after inserting the value of 
C = {M,o, + M,c^ -^ (Jf, + Jf,), we have 



2 



[jtf;c.+ii/.g.]' 



(2) 



M,| 



"'2X 



8 ^Cl8 



Example 1. — The weight O^ = Jf,j^ falls freely 
through a height A, impinging upon a weight (?, 
= M^^ which was initially at rest. After their {iiv- 
dastio) impact they haove on together with the com- 
bined kinetic energy just given in (2), which, since 
c, and <?„ the velocities before impact, are respectively 
V2gh and 0, may be reduced to a simpler form. 
This energy is soon absorbed in overcoming the 
flange-pressure H, which is proportional (so long as 
the elasticity of the rod is not impaired) to the 
elongation *, as with an ordinary spring. If from 
previous experiment it is known that a force H^ 



I 

FlO. 150. 

produces an elongation «„ then the variable B = {H, H- «,)«. 
Neglecting the weight of the two bodies as a working force, 
we now have, from eq. (d), 



= — / s<?v» + 









n. 



I.e., — . -?r = 



(3) 



"When 8 = a', i.e., when the masses are (momentarily) at rest 
in the lowest position, the flange-pressure or tensile stress in the 
rod is a maximum, R' = {R, -i- «,)«', whence*' = B's, -j- B,; 
and (3) may be written 



or 



2 
B'\ 



s = 



M^gh 



2B,- M,-\-M- 



(5) 



Eq. (3) gives the final elongation of the rod, and (5) the greatest 
tensile force upon it, provided the elasticity of the rod is not 
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impaired. The form i-ff'«' in (4) may be looked upon as a direct 
integration of / Itda^ viz., the mean resistance (iJ?') multi- 
plied by the whole distance («') gives the work done in over- 
coming the variable R through the successive tfo's. 

If the elongation is considerable, the working-forces G^ and 
O^ cannot be neglected, and would appear in the term -[- (^i 
-f- G^b' in the right-hand members of (3), (4), and (5). The 
tipper end of the rod is firmly fixed, and the rod itself is of 
small mass compared with M^ and J/,. 

Example 2. — Two cars. Fig. 151, are connected'by an elastic 
chain on a horizontal track. Velocities before impact (i.e., 

before the stretching of the chain be- ^c^ o ►ci 

gins, by means of which they are ^ +i 

brought to a common velocity at the M, Ma 

instant of greatest tension ^', and Fia. isi. 

elongation a' of the chain) are c^ = c^, and <?, = 0. 

During the stretching, i.e., the first period of the impact, the 
kinetic energy lost by the masses has been expended in stretch- 
ing the chain, i.e., in doing the work l^jffV ; hence we may 
write (the elasticity of the chain not being impaired) (see eq. (1) ) 

in which the different symbols have the same meaning as in 
Example 1, in which the rod corresponds to the chain of this 
example. 

(Let the student explain why the stipulation is not made here 
that one end of the chain shall remain fixed.) 

In numerical substitution, 32.2 for g requires the use of the 
units foot and second for space and time, while the unit of 
force may be anything convenient. 

139. Work and Energy in Botary Hotion. Axis Fixed. — 

The rigid body being considered free, let an axis through 
perpendicular to the paper be the axis of rotation, and resolve 
all forces not intereecting the axis into components parallel 
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and perpendicular to the axis, and the latter again into com- 
ponents tangent and normal to the circular path of the point 

of application. These tangential com- 
ponents are evidently the only ones 
of the three sets mentioned which 
have moments about the axis, those 
having moments of the same sign as 
ca (the angular velocity at any instant) 
being called working foTcea^ jTj, jT,, 
etc.; those of opposite sign, resist- 
cmceSj T/, T/, etc.; for when in time 
dt the point of application JB^j of J\, describes the small arc 
tfoj = a^da^ whose projection on T^ is = ds^^ this projection 
falls ahead (i.e., in direction of force) of the position of the 
point at the beginning of dt^ while the reveree is true for T/. 
From eq. (XIY.), § 114, we have for 6 (angul. accel.) 




Fio. 158. 



d = 



) 



(1) 



which substituted in codoo = dda (from § 110) gives (remem- 
bering that a^da = ds^, etc.), after integration and transposition, 

y*" r,<fo. -{-f T,ds, + etc. 

=y" T^ds: +f^ T^ds; + etc. + \_\o^:i - i<7], (2) 

where and n refer to any two (initial and final) positions of 
the rotating body. Eq. (4), § 120, is an example of this. 

Now ^Go^Izzz ^oo^fdMp* =J\dM{co^py^ which, since oo^p 
is the actual velocity of any dM^t this (final) instant, is nothing 
more than the sum of the amounts of kinetic energy possessed 
at this instant by all the particles of the body ; a similar state- 
ment may be made for \^^L 

Eq. (2) therefore may be put into words as follows: 

Between amy two positions of a rigid hody rotating ahout a 

fixed axis, the work done hy the working forces is pa/rHy used 

in overcoming the resistances, a/nd the remainder in changing 

the kinetic energy of the individual jpartides. If in any case 
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this remainder is negative, the final kinetic energy is less than 
the initial, i.e., the work done by the working forces is less than 
that necessary to overcome the resistances throngh their respec- 
tive spaces, and the deficiency is made up by the restoring of 
some of the initial kinetic energy of the rotating body. A 
moving fly-wheel, then, is a reservoir of kinetic energy. 

Eq. (2) has already been illustrated numerically in §121, 
where the additional relation was utilized (for a connecting-rod 
and piston of small mass), that the work done in the steam- 
cylinder is the same as that done directly at the crank-pin by 
the working-force there. 

140. Work of Eqnivalent Systems the Same. — If two plcme 
systems of forces acting on a rigid lody are equivalent (§ 1 5fl^), 
tJie aggregate work done hy either of them during a given slight 
dispkbcement or motion of the hody pa/raUd to their jpUme is 
the sa/m£. By aggregate work is meant what has already been 
defined as the sum of the " virtual moments" (§§ 61 to 64), in 
any small displacement of the body, viz., the algebraic sum of 
the products, 2 {Pdu\ obtained by multiplying each force by 
the projection {du) of the displacement of (or small space 
described by) its point of application upon the force. (We 
here class resistances as negative working forces.) 

Call the systems A and B ; then, if all the forces of B were 
reversed in direction and applied to the body along with those 
of u4, the compound system would be a halamxied system^ and 
hence we would have (§ 64), for a small motion parallel to the 
plane of the forces, 

2{Pdu) = 0, i.e., :S{Pdu) for A - 2{Pdu) for j? = 0, 

or -f 2{Pdu) f or u4 = + 2{Pdu) for B. 

But -j- 2 (Pdu) for A is the aggregate work done by the forces 
of A during the given motion, and + 2{Pdu) for ^ is a 
similar quantity for the forces of B (not reversed) during the 
same small motion if B acted alone. Hence the theorem is 
proved, and could easily be extended to space of three dimen- 
sions. 

10 
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141. Belation of Work and Xinetic Energy for any Extended 
Hotion of a Bigid Body Parallel to a Plane. — (If at any instant 

any of the forces acting are not 
parallel to the plane mentioned, 
their components lying in or 
parallel to that plane, will be nsed 
instead, since the other compo- 
nents obviously would be neither 
working forces nor resistances.) 
Fig. 153 shows an initial position, 
{>, of the body ; a final, n ; and any intermediate, as q. The 
forces of the system acting may vary in any manner during 
the motion. 

In this motion each dM describes a curve of its own with 
varying velocity v^ tangential acceleration ^j, and radius^ of 
curvature r ; hence in any position q^ an imaginary system B 
(see Fig. 154), equivalent to the actual system A (at q in Fig. 
153), would be formed by applying to each dM a 
tangential force dT=dMpt^ and a normal force 
dif = dMv^ -J- r. By an infinite number of con- 
secutive small displacements, the body passes from 
to n. In the small displacement of which j'is the 
initial position, each rfJf describes a space ^, and no. 154. 
dT does the work dTds = dMvdv^ while dN does the work- 
dN X = 0. Hence the total work done by £ in the small 
displacement at q would be 



'N^ 



ccr 



= dM'v'dv' + dWv^'dv" + etc., 



(1) 



including all the dM 's of the body and their respective veloci- 
ties at this instant. 

But the work at q in Fig. 153 by the actual forces (i.e., of 
system A) during the same small displacement must (by § 140) 
be equal to that done by B^ hence 

P,du, + P^du, + etc. = dMv'dv' + dM"^"dv" + etc. (?) 

Now conceive an equation like (§') written out for each of 
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the small consecutive displacements between positions o and 
n and corresponding terms to be added ; this will give 

f" P,du,+f P,rft^, + etc. 

= dMfv'dv' + awf^v^dv^' + etc. 
= \dM\v:' - t;/*) + \dM"{v^'' - vr) + etc. 
The second member may be rewritten so as to give, finally, 

f P,du,-yrf P,du,'\-%ic.^2{i^dMv^')--2{i^dMv:\ (XY.) 

or, in words, the work done by the acting forces {treating a re- 
€ista/nce as a negative working force) between OAny two posi- 
tions is equal to the gain {or loss) in the aggregate kinetic 
en&rgy of the particles of the body between the i/wo positions. 
To avoid confusion, 2 has been used instead of the signy* in 
one member of (XY.), in which v^, is the final velocity of any 
dM {not the same for all necessarily) and v^ the initial. 

(Tlie same method of proof can be extended to three dimen- 
sions.) 

Since kinetic energy is always essentially positive, if an ex- 
pression for it comes out negative as the solution of a problem, 
some impossible conditions have been imposed. 

142. Work and Kinetic Energy in a Hoving Hachine. — 

Defining a mechanism or machine as a series of rigid bodies 
jointed or connected together, so that working-forces applied 
to one or more may be the means of overcoming resistances 
occurring anywhere in the system, and also of changing the 
amount of kinetic energy of the moving masses, let us for 
simplicity consider a machine the motions of whose parts are 
all parallel to a plane, and let all the forces acting on any one 
piece, considered free, at any instant be parallel to the same 
plane. 

Now consider each piece of the machine, or of any series of 
its pieces, as a free body, and write out eq. (XY.) for it be- 
tween any two positions (whatever initial and final positions are 
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selected for the fii*8t piece, those of the others nmst be corre- 
sponding initial and corresponding final positions), and it will 
be found, on adding np corresponding members of these equa- 
tions, that the terms involving those components of the mutual 
pressures (between the pieces considered) which are normal 
to the rubbing surfaces at any instant will cancel out, while 
their components tangential to the rubbing surfaces (i.e.,yW^ 
tion^ since if the surfaces are perfectly smooth there can be 
no tangential action) will appear in the algebraic addition as 
resistances multiplied by the distances rubbed through, meds- 
ured on the ruhhing surfaces. For example. Fig. 156, where 
one rotating piece both presses and rubs on another. Let the 
normal pressure between them at ^ be ^, = jP, ; it is a work- 
ing force for the body of mass M'\ but a resistance for JT, 
hence the separate symbols for the numerically equal forces 
(action and reaction). 

Similarly, the friction at JL is jff, = -P, ; a resistance for JT, 
a working.force for M'\ (In some cases, of course, friction 
may be a resistance for both bodies.) For a small motion, A 
describes the small arc AA' about 0' in dealing with J/^, but 
for M" it describes the arc AA" about (?", A'A'^ being 



parallel to the surface of contact ADj while AB is perpen- 




Fia. 158. 



Fio. 157. 



Fig. 155. 

dicular to A' A''. In Figs. 156 and 157 we see M and M' 
free, and their corresponding small rotations indicated. During 
these motions the kinetic energy (K. E.) of each mass has 
changed by amounts c?(K. E.)3|/ and d(K, E.)jf7/ respectively, and 
hence eq. (XV.) gives, for each free body in tura, 

P,a^ - R,AB - R,A^ = d{lL. E.)i£. . (1) 

-i?,jF+P,Xff + P3^i^ = ^(K.E.)j|.,. . (2) 
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Now add (1) and (2), member to member, remembering that 
JP^ = R^ and P, = ^, = i^ = friction, and wo have 

P,^-i^.2^3^-i?,jF^ = ^K.E.)jr+^(K.EVj (3) 

in which the mutual actions of W and M" do not appear, 
except the friction, the work done in overcoming which^ when 
the two hodies are thus considered collectively^ is the product 
of the friction hy the distance A* A" of actual ruhhing meas- 
'ured on the rubbing surface. For any number of pieces, then, 
considered free collectively, the assertion made at the beginning 
of this article is true, since any finite motion consists of an 
infinite number of small motions to each one of which an equa- 
tion like (3) is applicable. 

Summing the corresponding terms of all such equations, we 
have 

£ P.du, +jrP.<?t/.+ etc. = 2(K.E.)n- 2(K.E.)o.(XVL) 

This is of the same form as (XY.), but instead of applying to a 
single rigid body, deals with any assemblage of rigid parts 
foiTning a machine, or any part of a machine (a similar proof 
will apply to three dimensions of space); but it must be remem- 
bered that it excludes all the mutual actions of the pieces con- 
sidered except friction, which is to be introduced in the manner 
just illustrated. A flexible inextensible cord may be considered 
as made up of a great number of short rigid bodies jointed 
without friction, and hence may form part of a machine with- 
out vitiating the truth of (XYI.). 

-5'(K. E.),^ signifies tlie sum obtained by adding the amounts 
of kinetic energy {^dMv^ for each elementary mass) possessed 
by all the particles of all the rigid bodies at their final posi- 
tions ; -5'(K. E.)o, a similar sum at their initial positions. For 
example, the K. E. of a rigid body having a motion of transla- 
tion of velocity v, = ^fdM^=- \Mv^\ that of a rigid body 
having an angular velocity oo about a fixed axis Z, = iao^Iz 
(§ 139) ; while, if it has an angular velocity go about a gravity- 
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axis Z, which has a velocity Vz of translation at right angles to 
itself, the (K. E.) at this instant may be proved to be 

i.e., is the sum of the amounts dice to the two motions sepOr 
ratdy. 

143. E. E. of Combined Botation and Translation. — The last 
statement may be thus proved. Fig. 157. 
At a given instant the velocity of any dMis 
■^k;-—:^*^^ v^ the diagonal formed on the velocity Vz of 
T^^^v ^* translation, and the rotary velocity cop rela- 
tively to the moving gravity-axis Z (per- 
pendicular to paper) (see § 71), 




¥iQ. iM. i.e., v^ = Vz^ + {gqpY — 2{a?p)vz cos ^ ; 

hence we have K. E., at this instant, 
= /^dMv' =^VzYdM + WfdMp' - orozfdMp co^ <p, 

but p cos ^ = y, and fdMy = My = 0, since Z is sl gravity- 
axis 

.-. K. E. = iMvz' + WIz. Q. E. D. 

It is interesting to notice that the K.E. due to rotation, viz., 
iao^lz = iM{ooky, is the same as if the whole mass were con- 
centrated in a point, line, or thin shell, at a distance A, the 
radius of gyration, from the axis. 

144. Example of a Machine in Operation. — Fig. 159. Con- 
sider the four consecutive moving masses, JT, J/'', 3f^\ and 
Jf ^^ (being tlie piston ; connecting-rod ; fly-wheel, crank, drum, 
and chain ; and weight on inclined plane) as ^ree, collectively. 
Let US apply eq. (XVI.), the initial and final positions being 
taken when the crank-pin is at its dead-points o and n ; i.e., we 
deal with the progress of the pieces made while the crank-pin 
describes its upper semicircle. Kernernbering that the mutual 
actions between any two of these four masses can be left out 
of account (except friction), the only forces to be put in are 
the actions of other bodies on any one of these four, and are 
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shown in the figure. The only muticaZ friction considered will 
be at the crank- pin, and if this as an average — I^\ the work 
done on it between o and n = t'^'itr"^ where r" = radius of 
crank-pin. The work done by P, the effective steam-pressure 
(let it be constant) during this period is = JP^l' ; that done in 
overcoming jP^j, the friction between piston and cylinder, = J^^V ; 
that done upon the weight G^'ot connecting-rod is cancelled by 
the work done hy it in the descent following ; the work done 
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upon G^^j = CP^na sin yff, where a = radius* of drum ; that 
upon the friction F^^ = Fjta, The pressures N\ ir*% and 
N'"^ and weights & and Q"\ are neutral, i.e., do no work either 
positive or negative. Hence the left-hand member of (XVI.) 
becomes, between o and 71, 

P,V -F,V -F'7tr"^G^^7taQm^ -F,na, . . (1) 

provided the respective distances are dct/aaUy described by 
these forces, i.e., if the masses have suflScient initial kinetic 
energy to carry the crank-pin beyond the point of minimum 
velocity, with the aid of the working force jP^, whose effect is 
small up to that instant. 

As for the total initial kinetic energy, i.e., J5'(K. E.)^, let us 
express it in terms of the velocity of crank-pin at e>, viz., Y^, 
The (K.E.)o of W is nothing ; that of M'\ which at this in- 
stant is rotating about its right extremity (^/fe^fortlie instant) 
with angular velocity go" = Fo -f- V\ is \qo"^I^/'\ that oiM" 
= i(»''''/c '', in which go'" = Fo -t- r ; that of J/^^ (translation) 
= iJf * VS in which v^"" = (a -r- r) F.. :S'(K. E.)^ is expressed 
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in a corresponding manner with V^ (final velocity of crank-pin) 
instead of Fp. Hence the right-hand member of (XVI.) will 
give (putting the radius of gyration of JT' about O^^ = k^\ 
and that of M'' about C = k) 






(2) 



By writing (1)=(2), we have an equation of condition, capa- 
ble of solution for any one unknown quantity, to be satisfied 
for the extent of motion considered. It is understood that the 
chain is always taut, and that its weight and mass are neg- 
lected. 

146. Numerical Case of the Foregoing. — (Foot-pound-second 
system of units for space, force, and time; this requires ff 
= 32.2.) 

Suppose the following data : 



Fkbt. 


Lbs. 


Lbs. 


Mass Units. 


V = 2.0 
I" = 4.0 
a = 1.5 
r = 1.0 
ifc = 1.8 
A/' = 2.3 
r" = 0.1 


Pi =6000 
77\ = 200 

F'(a,rge)= 400 
J?'4= 300 


G' = 60 
G'f = 50 
G'" = 400 
(?i» = 8220 


(and.-.) 

Jf' = 1.86 
M" = 1.65 
M'" = 12.4 
Jf»» = 100.0 


Also let Fo = 4 ft. per sec. ; fi=dO'' 



Denote (1) by TTand the large bracket in (2) by JH (this by 
some is called the total mass ^' redtu^ed^^ to the crank-pin). 
Putting (1) = (2) we have, solving for the unknown V^, 



Vf+-.-- 



(3) 



For above values, 

W = 12,000 - 400 - 125.7 - 7590.0 - 1417.3 
= 2467 foot-pounds ; 
while J? = 0.5 + 40.3 + 225.0 = 265.8 mass-units; 
whence 



Vn = 1^18.56 + 16 = 1^34.56 = 5.88 ft. per second. 
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As to wbetlier the crank-pin actaally reaches the dead-point 
w, requires separate. investigations to see whether F' becomes 
zero or negative between o and n (a negative value is inad- 
missible, since a revei^sal of direction implies a different 
value for TT), i.e., whether the proposed extent of motion is 
realized ; and these are made by assigning some other inter- 
mediate position 771, as a final one, and computing F,^, remem- 
bering that when m is not a dead-point the (K. E.)„ of JT is not 
zero, and must be expressed in terms of T^, and that the 
(K. E.)^ of the connecting-rod Jif must be obtained from § 143. 

146. Begulation of Machines. — As already illustrated in 
several examples (§ 121), a fly-wheel of snflScient weight and 
radius may prevent too great fluctuation of speed in a single 
stroke of an engine ; but to prevent a permanent change, which 
must occur if the work of the working force or forces (such as 

' the steam-pressure on a piston, or water-impulse in a turbine) 
exceeds for several successive strokes or revolutions the work 
required to overcome resistances (such as friction, gravity, re- 
sistance at the teeth of saws, etc., etc.) through their respective 
spaces, automatic governors are employed to diminish the 
working force, or the distance through wliich it acts per stroke, 
until the normal speed is restored ; or vice versd. if the speed 
slackens, as when new resistances are temporarily brought into 
play. Hence when several successive periods, strokes (or other 
cycle), are considered, the kinetic energy of the moving parts 
will disappear from eq. (XVI.), leaving it in this form : 
work of working-forces = worTc done upon resistances. 

147. Power of Motors. — In a mill where the same number of 
machines are run continuously at a constant speed proper for 
their work, turning out per hour the same number of barrels 
of flour, feet of lumber, or other commodity, the motor (e.g., 
a steam-engine, or turbine) works at a constant rate, i.e., de- 
velops a definite horse-power (H.P.), which is thus found in 
the case of stecmi-^ngmes (double-acting) : 
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S.JP. = total mean effective ) ( distance in feet \ 

steam-pressure on > X -j travelled by pis- > -?- 550, 
piston in lbs. ) ( ton per second. ) 

i.e., the work (in ft.-lbs) done per second by the working force 
divided by 550 (see § 132). The total effective pressure at any 
instant is the excess of the forward over the back-pressum, 
and by its mean value (since steam is usually used expansively) 
is meant such a value P' as, multiplied by the length of stroke 
Z, shall give 



P7 



^fpdx, 



where P is the variable effective pressure and dx an element 
of its path. If u is the number of strokes per second, we may 
also write {foot-pov/ndr second system) 

H.P. = P'Im -^ 550 = [jf i"^]^ ^ 550. (XVII.) 

Yery often the number of revolutions^^ minute, m, of the 
crank is given, and then 

H.P. = P' (lbs.) X 2Z (feet) Xm-ir 33,000. 

If P=: area of piston we may also write P^ =Pp\ where ^' 
is the mean effective steam-pressure per unit of area. Evi- 
dently, to obtain P^ in lbs., we multiply ^in sq. in. by^' in 
lbs. per sq. in., or ^ in sq. ft. by jt>' in lbs. per sq. foot ; the 
former is customary, j}^ in pmctice is obtained by measure- 
ments and computations from " indicator-cards" (see § 135, in 
which (Pa — P^) corresponds to P of this section) ; or P% i.e., 

/ Pdx, may be computed theoretically as in § 59, Problem 4. 

The power as thus found is expended in overcoming the 
friction of all moving parts (which is sometimes a large item), 
and the resistances peculiar to the kind of work done by the ma- 
chines. The work periodically stored in the increased kinetic 
energy of the moving masses is restored as they periodically 
resume their minimum velocities. 
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148. Potential Energy. — There are other ways in which work 
or energy is stored and then restored, as follows : 

First. In raising a weight G through a height A, an amount 
of work = Gh is done upon 6r, as a resistance^ and if at any 
subsequent time the weight is allowed to descend through the 
same vertical distance h (the form of path is of no account), Gy 
now a working force^ does the work Gh^ and thus in aiding the 
motor repays, or restores, the Gh expended by the motor in 
raising it. If h is the vertical height through which the centre 
of gravity rises and sinks periodically in the motion of the 
machine, the force G may be left out of account in reckoning 
the expenditure of the motor^s work, and the body when at its 
highest point is said to possess an amount Gh of potential 
energy, i.e., energy of position^ since it is capable of doing the 
work Gh in sinking through its vertical range of motion. 

Second. So far, all bodies considered have been by express 
stipulation rigid^ i.e., incapable of changing shape. To see 
the effect of a lack of rigidity as affecting the principle of 
work and energy in machines, -f^--«.^^^;jrrz^ 

take the simple case in Fig. 160. ^ p^ 1 

A helical spring at a given in- ^"^f^^^^^^^^i^^^ 
Btant is acted on at each end by M^a?/ g l^M ^ 

a force P in an axial direction ' ^ /] 

(they are equal, supposing the fio. leo. 

mass of the spring small). As the machine operates of which 
it is a member, it moves to a new consecutive position B^ 
suffering a further elongation dX in its length (if P is increas- 
ing). P on the right, a working force, does the work Pdx^\ 
how is this expended ? P on the left has the work Pdoo done 
upon it, and the mass is too small to absorb kinetic energy or 
to bring its weight into consideration. The remainder, Pdx' 
— Pdx = PdX^ is expended in stretching the spring an addi- 
tional amount d\ and is capable of restoration if the spring 
retains its elasticity. Hence the work done in changing the 
form of bodies if they a/re elastic is said to be stored in the 
form of potential energy. That is, in the operation of ma- 
chines, the name potential energy is also given to the energy 
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stored and restored periodically in the changing and regaining 
of form of elastic bodies. 



149. Other Forms of Energy. — Numerous experiments with 
various kinds of apparatus have proved that for every 772 
(about) f t.-lbs. of work spent in overcoming friction, one British 
unit of heat is produced (viz., the quantity of heat necessary to 
raise the temperature of one pound of water from 32° to 33° 
Fahrenheit) ; while from convene experiments, in which the 
amount of heat used in operating a steam-engine was all carefully 
estimated, the disappearance of a certain portion of it could only 
be accounted for by assuming that it had been converted into 
work at the same rate of (about) 772 f t.-lbs. of work to each 
unit of heat (or 425 kilogrammetres to each French unit of 
heat). This number 772, or 425, according to the system of 
units employed, is called the MecJumicaZ Equivalent of Heat^ 
firet discovered by Joule and confirmed by Hii-n. 

Heat then is energy, and is supposed to be of the kinetic 
form due to the rapid motion or vibration of the molecules of 
a substance. A similar agitation among the molecules of the 
(hypothetical) ether diffused through space is supposed to pro- 
duce the phenomena of light, electricity, and magnetism. 
Chemical action being also considered a method of transform- 
ing energy (its possible future occurrence as in the case of coal 
and oxygen being called potential energy), the well-known 
doctrine of the Conservation of Energy^ in accordance with 
which energy is indestructible, and the doing of work is simply 
the conversion of one or more kinds of energy into equivalent 
amounts of others, is now one of the accepted hypotheses of 
physics. 

Work consumed in friction, though practically lost, still re- 
mains in the universe as heat, electricity, or some other subtile 
form of energy. 



150. Power Bequired for ludiyidual Hachines. Dynamome- 
ters of Transmission. — If a machine is driven by an endless 
belt from the main-shaft, -4, Fig. 161, being the driving-pulley 
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on the machine, the working force which drives the machine, 
in other words the " grip" with which the 
belt takes hold of the pulley tangentially^ 
= P — P', P and P' being the tensions 
in the "driving" and "following" sides of 
the belt respectively. The belt is supposed 
not to slip on the pulley. If v is the ve- 
locity of the pulley -circumference, the 
work expended on the machine per second, i.e., \S\^ power ^ is 

L^{P^P'yo (1) 

To measure the force {P — P\ an apparatus called a Dy- 
ncmwmeter of Transmisdon may be placed between the main 
shaft and the machine, and the belt made to pass through it in 
such a way as to measure the tensions P and P\ or princi- 
pally their difference, without meeting any resistance in so do- 
ing ; that is, the power is transmitted^ not absorbed, by the 
apparatus. One invention for this purpose (mentioned in the 
Journal of the FranTdin Institute some yeare ago) is shown 

{in principle) in Fig. 162. A ver- 
tical plate carrying four pulleys and 
a scale-pan is first balanced on the 
pivot C. The belt being then ad- 
justed, as shown, and the power 
turned on, a sufficient weight G is 
placed in the scale-pan to balance 
the plate again, for whose equilib- 
Pa — P^a^ since the P and P^ on 
the right are purposely given no leverage about C. The ve- 
locity of belt, i?, is obtained by a simple counting device. 
Hence (P — P') and v become known, and .*. L from (1). 

Many other forms of tmnsmission-dynamometers are in use, 
some applicable whether the machine is driven by belting or 
gearing from the main shaft. Emerson's Hydrodynamics de- 
scribes his own invention on p. 283, and gives results of meas- 
urements with it ; e.g., at Lowell, Mass., the power required 
to drive 112 looms, weaving 36-inch sheetings. No. 20 yarn, 




Fio. 168. 

rium we must have Gb 
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60 threads to the inch, speed 130 picks to tlie minute, was 
found to be 16 H.P., i.e., \ H.P. to each loom (p. 335). 

151. Dynamometers of Absorption. — These are so named 
since they furnish in themselves the resistance (friction or a 
weight) in the overcoming (or raising) of which the power is 
expended or absorbed. Of these the JProny Friction Brake 
is the most common, and is used for measuring the power 
developed by a given motor (e.g., a steam-engine or turbine) 
not absorbed in the friction of the motor itself. Fig. 163 



Fio. 168. 

shows one fitted to a vertical pulley driven by the motor. By 
tightening the bolt B^ the velocity v of pulley-rim may be 
made constant at any desired value (within certain limits) by 
the consequent friction, v is measured by a counting appara- 
tus, while the friction (or tangential components of action be- 
tween pulley and brake), = F^ becomes known by noting the 
weiglit Q which must be placed in the scale pan to balance the 
arm between the checks ; then 

Fa=Gl, (1) 

for the equilibrium of the brake (supposing the weight of 
brake and scale-pan previously balanced on C) and the work 
done per unit of time, ov power ^ is 

L = Fv (2) 

A " dash-pot " is frequently connected with the arm to prevent 
sudden oscillations. In case the pulley is horizontal, a bell- 
crank lever is added between the arm and the scale-pan, and 
then eq. (1) will contain two additional lever-arms. 
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162. The Indicator, used with steam and other fluid engines, 
is a special kind of dynamometer in which the automatic mo- 
tion of a pencil describes a curve 
on paper whose ordinates are 
proportional to the fluid pres- 
sures exerted in the cylinder at 
successive points of the stroke. 
Thus, Fig. 164, the back-pres- 
sure being constant and = P^, 
the ordinates P^, jP^, etc., represent the effective pressures at 
equally spaced points of division. The mean effective pressure 
P' (see § 147) is, for this flgure, by Simpson's Kule (six equal 
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This gives a near approximation. The power is now found by 
§147. 

153. The theory of Atwood's Haehine is most directly ex- 
pressed by the principle of work and energy; i.e., by eq. 
(XVI.), §142. Fig. 165. The parts 
considered free, collectively, are the 
rigid bodies P, Q^ G^ and four friction- 
wheels like <?,; and the flexible cord, 
which does not slip on the upper pul- 
ley. There is no slipping at J9, hence 
no sliding friction there. The actions 
of external bodies on these eight consist 
of the working force P, the resistances 
Q and the four i^'s (at bearings of fric- 
Fio. 165. tion-wheel axles); all others {Oy 46^,, 

and the four -ff's) are neutral. Since there is no rubbing be- 
tween any two of the eight bodies, no mutual actions whatever 
will enter the equation. Let P> Q, and /and /, be the mo- 
ments of inertia of G and 6?^, respectively, about their respec- 
tive axes of flgure. Let the apparatus start from rest, then 
when P has descended through any vertical distance s, and ao- 
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quired the velocity v, Q has been drawn up an equal distance 
and acquired the same velocity, while the pulley O has ac- 
quired an angular velocity oo =^v -^a^ each friction-pulley an 
angular velocity oj^ = (/• : a)fv -7- a^. As to the forces, P has 
done the work Ps, Q has had the work Qs done upon it, while 
each ^has been overcome through the space {r^ : a^{^ : a)8\ 
all the other forces are neutral. Hence, from eq. (XVI.), § 142 
(see also § 139), we have 

-r^+^l?LVi^v+^- ^ ^4/-o 

Evidently v=: Vs X constant, i.e., the motion of P and Q is 
uniformly accelerated. If, after the observed space/? has been 
described, P is suddenly diminished to such a value P^ that 
the motion continues with a constant velocity = % we shall 
have, for any further space 5', 

from which i^can be obtained (nearly) ; while if If be the ob- 
served time of describing 5', v =: s' -^ t^ becomes known. 
Also we may write /= {G -^ g)h^ and /, = (6^, -7- g)k^j and 
thus finally compute the acceleration of gravity, y, from our 
first equation above. 

154. Boat-Bowing. — Fig. 166. During the stroke proper, 
let P =. mean pressure on one oar-handle ; hence the pressures 
on the foot-rest are 2P, resistances. Let M = mass of boat 
and load, v^ and Vn its velocities at beginning and end of stroke. 
Pj = pressures between oar-blade and water. P = mean re- 
sistance of water to the boat's passage at this (mean) speed. 
These are the only (horizontal) forces to be considered as act- 
ing on the boat and two oars, considered free collectively. 
During the stroke the boat describes the space «, = CZ>, the 
oar-handle the space s^ = APy while the oar-blade slips back- 
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ward through the small space (the " slip") = «, (average)* 
Hence by eq. (XVI.), § 142, 

2P«, - 2P^, - i?5. - 2Pa = ^M{v^' - v:) ; 
i.e., 2P(^.-5,)=2PxXE*=2P* =i?5.+2P.5.+ ^Miv^'^v.y, 

or, in words, the product of the oar-handle pressures into the 
distance described by them measured on the hoat^ i.e., the work 
done by these pressures relatively to the hoat, is entirely ac- 
counted for in the work of slip and of liquid-resistance, and in- 
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creasing the kinetic energy of the mass. (The useless work 
due to slip is inevitable in all paddle or screw propulsion, as 
well as a certain amount lost in machine-friction, not considered 
in the present problem.) During the " recover" the velocity 
decreases again to v^. 

166. Examples. — 1. What work is done on a level track, in 
bringing up the velocity of a train weighing 200 tons, from 
zero to 30 miles per hour, if the total frictional resistance (at 
any velocity, say) is 10 lbs. per ton, and if the change of speed 
is accomplished in a length of 3000 feet ? 

{Foot-ton-second system,) 30 miles per hour = 44 ft. per 
sec. The mass 

= 200 -^ 32.2 = 6.2 ; 
.". the change in kinetic energy, 

(=iJfi;'-iJf X 0'), 
= i(6.2) X 44* = 6001.6 ft-tons. 
11 
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The work done in overcoming friction = Fsy i.e., 

= 200 X 10 X 3000 = 6,000,000 f t,-lb8. = 3000 ft..ton8 ; 
.-. total work = 6001.6 + 3000 = 9001.6 f t-tons. 

(If tl)e track were an up-grade, 1 in 100 say, the item of 
200 X 30 = 6000 f t.-tonB would be added.) 

Ecample 2. — Required the rate of work, or power, in Ex- 
ample 1. The power is variable, depending on the velocity of 
the train at any instant. Assume the motion to be uniformly 
accelerated, then the working force is constant ; call it P. 
The acceleration (§ 56) will be^='y"-^2«=1936-^6000=0.322 
ft. per sq. sec; and since P — i^= J/p, we have 

P = 1 ton + (200 -V- 32.2) X 0.322 = 3 tons, 

which is 6000 -f- 200 = 30 lbs. per ton of ti-ain, of which 20 is 
due to its inertia, since when the speed becomes uniform the 
work of the engine is expended on friction alone. 

Hence when the velocity is 44 ft. per sec, the engine is 
working at the rate of Pv = 264,000 f t.-lbs. per sec, i.e., at the 
rate of 480 H. P.; 

At i of 3000 ft. from the start, at the rate of 240 H. P., half 
as much ; 

At a uniform speed of 30 miles an hour the power would be 
simply 1 X 44 = 44 ft. -tons per sec = 160 H. P. 

Example 3. — The resistance offered by still water to the 
passage of a certain steamer at 10 knots an hour is 15,000 lbs. 
What power must be developed by its engines, at this uniform 
speed, considering no loss in " slip" nor in friction of ma- 
chinery ? 

Example 4. — Same as 3, except that the speed is to be 15 
knots (i.e., nautical miles ; each = 6086 feet) an hour, assum- 
ing that the resistances are as the square of the speed (approxi- 
mately true). 

■ Example 5. — Same as 3, except that 12^ of the power is ab- 
sorbed in the " slip" (i.e., in pushing aside and backwards the 
water acted on by the screw or paddle), and %% in friction of 
machinery. 

Examiple 6. — In Example 3, if the crank-shaft makes 60 
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revolations per minute, the crank-pin describing a circle of 18 
inches radius, required the average value of the tangential 
component of the thrust (or pull) of the connecting-rod against 
the crank-pin. 

EDomple 7. — A solid sphere of cast-iron is roUmg up an in- 
cline of 30°, and at a certain instant its centre has a velocity of 
36 inches per second. Neglecting friction of all kinds, how 
much further will the ball mount the incline (see § 143) ? 

Example 8. — In Fig. 163, with J = 4 f t. and a = 16 inches, 
it is found in one experiment that the friction which keeps the 
speed of the pulley at 120 revolutions per minute is balanced 
by a weight O = 160 lbs. Required the power thus measured. 

Although in Examples 1 to 6 the steam cylinder is itself in 
motion, the work per stroke is still = mean ejffective steam- 
pressure on piston X length of stroke, for this is the final form 
to which the separate amounts of work done by, or upon, the 
two cylinder heads and the two sides of the piston will re- 
duce, when added algebraically. See § 154. 
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CHAPTER VIL 

FRICTION. 

166. Sliding Friction. — When the surfaces of contact of two 
bodies are perfectly smooth, the direction of the pressure oV pair 
of forces between them is normal to these surfaces, i.e., to their 
tangent-plane ; but when they are rough, and 
moving one on the other, the forces or ac- 
tions between them incline away from the 
normal, each oh the side opposite to the di- 
rection of the (relative) motion of the body 
on which it acts. Thus, Fig. 167, a block 
Fio. 167. whose weight is Q^ is drawn on a rough 

horizontal table by a horizontal cord, the tension in which is 
P. On account of the roughness of one or both bodies the ac- 
tion of the table upon the block is a force Pj, inclined to the 
normal (which is vertical in this case) at an angle = <p away 
from the direction of the relative velocity v. This angle q> is 
called the angle of friction^ while the tangential component of 
Pj is called the friction = F. The normal component i\r, 
which in this case is equal and opposite to G the weight of the 
body, is called the normal pressure. 

Obviously P= iTtan 9>, and denoting tan q> hjf we have 

F=fN. (1) 

f is called the coefficient of friction^ and may also be defined 
as the ratio of the friction F to the normal pressure N which 
produces it. 
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In Fig. 167, if the motion is accelerated (ace. =i>), we have 
(eq. (IV.), ^65)P-F=Mp; if uniform, P - i^= ; from' 
which equations (s^e also (l))/* may be computed. In the 
latter casey may be found to be different with different veloci- 
ties (the surfaces retaining the same character of course), and 
then a uniformly accelerated motion is impossible unless jP 
were to vary as I^. 

As for the lower block or table, forces the equals and op- 
posites of irandi^(or a single force equal and opposite to JPy 
are comprised in the system of forces acting upon it. 

As to whether i^ is a workinff force or a resistance^ when 
either of the two bodies is considered free, depends on the cir- 
cumstances of its motion. For example, in friction-gearing 
the tangential action between the two pulleys is a resistance 
for one, a working force for thd other. 

If the force P, Fig. 167, is just sufficient to start the body, 
or is just on the point of starting it (this will be called impending 
motion), Pis called the frictio7i of rest If the body is at rest 
and P is not sufficient to start it, the tangential component will 
then be < the friction of rest, viz., just = P. As P increases, 
this component continually equals it in value, and Pj acquires 
a direction jnore and more inclined from the normal, until the 
instant of impending motion, when the tangential component 
=yir= the fHctio7h of rest When motion is once in prog- 
ress, the friction, called then the friction of motion, =flf, 
in which/* is not necessarily the same as in the friction of rest.. 

167. Laws of Sliding Friction. — Experiment has demon- 
strated the following relations approximately, for two given 
rubbing surfaces : 

(1) The coefficient,/*, is independent of the normal pressure 
If. 

(2) The coefficient,/*, for friction of motion, is the same at 
all velocities. 

(3) The coefficient, /*, for friction of rest (i.e., impending 
motion) is usually greater than that for friction of motion 
(probably on account of adhesion). 
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(4) The coefficiently, is independent of the extent of rob- 
bing snrface. 

(5) The interposition of an unguent (such as oil, lard, tallow, 
etc.) diminishes the friction very considerably. 

168. Experimenti on Sliding Frietion. — These may be made 
with simple apparatus. If a block of weight = O^ Fig. 168, 
be placed on an inclined plane of uniformly rough surface, 
and the latter be gradually more and more inclined from the 
horizontal until the block hegms to move, the value of ft at 



V^J>'.*. 





Fxo. 16S. 



Fio. 160. 



this instant = 9>, and tan (pz=f=z coefficient of friction of 
rest. For from 2X = we have Fj i.e., fNj = O sin >ff ; 
from -2 jr= 0, i\r= <y cos >ff ; whence tan >ff =/, .*. /? must 
= (p. 

Suppose 1^ 80 great that the motion is accelerated, the body 
starting from rest at o, Fig. 169. It will be found that the 
distance x varies as the square of the time, hence (§ 56) the 
motion is uniformly accelerated (along the axis X). (Notice 
in the figure that G is no longer equal and opposite to jP^, the 
resultant of iV'and F^ as in Fig. 168.) 

:SF = 0, which gives If — G cos >ff = ; 

2X = Mp, which gives G sin /8— /Zr= {G-^g)p\ 

while (from § 56) jp = 2a? -r- f. 

Hence, by elimination, x and the corresponding time t having 
been observed, we have for the coefficient of friction of motion 



/=tan^ — 



gf cos ft* 
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In view of (3), § 157, it is evident that if a value P^ has been 
fonnd experimentally for § snch that the block, once started hy 
hcmd^ preserves a nniform motion down the plane, then, since 
tan 1^^ =y* for friction of motion, fi^ may be less than the /8 
in Fig. 168, for friction of rest. 

169. Another apparatus consists of a horizontal plane, apnl- 
ley, cord, and two weights, as shown in Fig. 59. The masses 
of the cord and pulley being small and hence neglected, the 
analysis of tlie problem when G"^ is so large as to cause an ac- 
celerated motion is the same as in that example [(2) in § 57], 
except in Fig. 60, where the frictional resistance /^iT should be 
put in pointing toward the left. iT still = G"^,, and .'. 

S-fG, = {G.^ff)pi (1) 

while for the other free body in Fig. 61 we have, as before, 

0-8={G-^g)p (2) 

From (1) and (2), 8 the cord-tension can be eliminated, and 
solving f OK py writing it equal to 2« -^ f^ s and t being the ob- 
served distance described (from rest) and corresponding time, 
we have finally for friction of motion 

^ ~ G, Gr~ '~gf ^ ^ 

If Gy Fig. 59, is made jnst snfBcient to start the block, or 
sledge, <?„ we have for the friction of rest 

/=! <*) 

160. Besnlts of Experiments on Sliding Friction. — ^Professor 
Thurston in his article on Friction (which the student will do 
well to read) in Johnson's Cyclopfledia gives the following 
epitome of results from General Morin's experiments (made 
for the French Government in 1833) : 
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TABLE FOR FRICTION OF MOTION. 



No. 


Surfaces. 


Ungaent. 


Ani^e^. 


/=tan*. 


1 


Wood on wood. 


None. 


14' to26r 


0.25 to 0.50 


2 


Wood on wood. 


Soap. 


2' tolir 


0.04 to 0.20 


8 


Metal on wood. 


None. 


26i'to8ir 


0.50 to 0.60 


4 


Metal on wood. 


Water. 


15' to 20'' 


0.25 to 0.85 


5 


Metal on wood. 


Soap. 


nv 


0.20 


6 


Leather on metal. 


None. 


29r 


0.56 


7 


Leather on metal. 


Greased. 


18* 


0.28 


8 


Leather on metal. 


Water. 


20' 


0.36 


9 


Leather on metal. 


Oil. 


8i* 


0.15 


10 


Smoothest and best 










lubricated surfaces. 




If to 2* 


0.08 to 0.086 









For friction of rest, about 40^ may be added to the coeffi- 
cients in the above table. 

In dealing with the stone blocks of an arch-ring, (p is com- 
monly taken = 30^, i.e., / = tan 30^ = 0.58 as a low safe 
value ; it is considered that if the direction of pressure between 
two stones makes an angle > 30° with the normal to the joint 
(see § 161) slipping may take place (the adhesion of cement 
being neglected). 

General Morin states that for a sledge on dry ground/* = 
about 0.66. 

Weisbach gived for metal on metal, dry (R. R. brakes for 
example), /*= from 0.15 to 0.24. Trau twine's Pocket-Book 
gives values of y for numerous cases of friction. 

161. Cone of Friction. — Fig. 170. Let J. and ^ be two 
rough blocks, of which JB is immovable, and P the resultant 
of all the foi'ces acting on A, except the pres- 
sure from jB. jB can furnish any required 
normal pressure iTto balance P cos /?, but 
the limit of its tangential resistance is J^Jf. 
So long then as /? is < ^ the angle of fric- 
tion, or in other words, so long as the line of 
Fio. 170. action of P is within the " cone offrictiofC^ 

generated by revolving OC about ON^ the block A will not 
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slip on -ff, and the tangential resistance of B is simply P sin 
ft ; but if /? is > (p^ this tangential resistance being oiAyfN 
and < -P sin fi^ A will begin to slip, with an acceleration. 

162. Problems in Sliding Friction. — In the following prob- 
lemsy is supposed known at points where rubbing occurs, or 
is impending. As to the pressure ^to which the friction is 
due, it is generally to be considered unknown until determined 
by the conditions of the problem. Sometimes it may be an 
advantage to deal with the single unknown force P (resultant 
of If^cndfN) acting in a line making the known angle 9> with 
the normal (on the side away from the motion). 

Problem 1. — Required the value of the weight P, Fig. 171, 
the slightest addition to which will cause motion of the hori- 
zontal rod OB^ resting on rough planes at 45°. The weight 
O of the rod may be applied at the 
middle. Consider the rod free; at 
each point of contact there is an un- 
known N and a friction due to it 
yiT; the tension in the cord will be 
= P^ since there is no acceleration 
and no friction at pulley. Notice 
the direction of the frictions, both opposing the impending 
motion. [The student should not rush to the conclusion that 
iV'and iTj are equal, and are the same as would be produced by 
the components of G if the latter were transferred to A and 
resolved along AO and AB ; but should await the legitimate 
results deduced by algebra, from the equations of condition 
for the equilibrium of a system of forces in a plane. Few 
problems in Mechanics are so simple as to admit of an imme- 
diate mental solution on inspection ; and guess-work should be 
carefully avoided.] 

Taking an origin and two axes as in figure, we have (eqs. 
(2), § 36), denoting the sine of 45° by m, 

2X /ir, + m6^-ir-P = 0;. . (1) 

2T ir, + /ir- mG=^0;. . (2) 

:S{Pa) . . ..fNa^Na - <?J = 0. . . (3) 




Fig. 171. 
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The three unknowns P, iT, and N^ can now be found. 
Divide (3) by <z, remembering that J : a = m, And solve for 
iT; substitute it in (2) and N^ also becomes known ; while JP 
is then found from (1) and is 

Pboblem 2. — ^Fig. 172. A rod, centre of gravity at middle, 
leans against a rough wall, and rests on an equally rough floor; 
how small may the angle a become before it 
slips ? Let a = the half-length. The figure 
shows the rod free, and following the sugges- 
P tion of § 162, a single unknown force P^ 
^ making a known angle <p (whose tan =/*) 
4 with the normal DE^ is put in at 2?, leaning 
^ away from the direction of the impending 
motion, instead of an N and f]!f\ similarly 
P^ acts at 0. The present system consisting 
of but three forces, the most direct method of finding or, with- 
out introducing the other two unknowns P^ and P^ at all, is 
to use the principle that if three forces balance, their lines 
of action must intersect in a point. That is, P^ must inter- 
sect the vertical containing G^ the weight, in the same point 
as P„ viz., J.. 
Now EA^ and also BC^ =^ a cos or, 

/. ED = a cos a cot <p and AB = e» cos a tan (p. 

But DF, which = 2a sin a, = DE— AB\ 

.\ 2a sin a = a cos a [cot 9> — tan 9>]. . . (1) 

Dividing by cos or, and noting that tan q} =/* = 1 -f- cot 9>, 
we obtain for the required value of a 

-I !-/• - 




tan a = 



and finally, tan a = cot 2% 



after some trigonometrical reduction. That is, a is the com- 
plement of double the angle of friction. 
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Pboblem 3. — Fig. 173. Given the resistance Q, acting 
parallel to the fixed guide C, the angle a^ and the (equal) co- 
efficients of friction at the rubbing surfaces, required the 





Fio. 178. 



FlO. 174. 



amount of the horizontal force P, at the head of the block A 
(or wedge\ to overcome Q and the frictions. D is fixed, and 
ah is perpendicular to cd. Here we have four unknowns, viz., 
P, and the three pressures iT, N^j and JT,, between the blocks. 
Consider A and B as free bodies, separately (see Fig. 174), re- 
membering Newton's law of action and reaction. The full 
values (e.g.,y*ir) of the frictions are put in, since we suppose 
a slow uniform motion taking place. 
For A, 2X— and -Sy = give 

iTj — i\rco8 a +/irsin a — P sin a = ; . 

/ir,+ir8in4r+/ircosa-Pcosa= 0. . 

For P, :SXand 2 T give 

C-ir,+/i\^, = 0;....(3) and ir.-/Zr. = 0. 

Solve (4) for N^ and substitute in (3), whence 

iv^.a -/*) = «• (5) 

Solve (2) for iT, substitute the result in (1), as also the value 
of N^ from (5), and the resulting equation contains but one un- 
known, P. Solving for P, putting for brevity 

y cos Of -j- sin a = m and cos a — -^sin a = ti, 

{m+fn)Q 



(1) 
(2) 

(4) 



we have 



(n . cos a + m . sin «)(1 — /")' 



(6) 
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Numerical Example of Problem 8.— If Q = 120 lbs., / 
= 0.20 {an abstract nurrJber^ and /. the sam^ in any system of 
'units)y while a = 14®, whose sine = 0.240 and cosine = .970, 
then 

m = 0.2x.97 + 0.24 = 0.43 and n = .97 -.2 X. 24 = 0.92, 

whence P = 0.64^ = 76.8 lbs. 

While the wedge moves 2 inches P does the work (or exerts 
an energy) of 2 X 76.80 = 153.6 in.-lbs. = 12.8 ft.-lbs. 

For a distance of 2 inches described by the wedge horizon- 
tally, the block B (and .•. the resistance Q) has been moved 
through a distance = 2 X sin 14® = 0.48 in. along the guide 
(7, and hence the work of 120 X 0.48 = 57.6 in.-lbs. has been 
tione upon Q. Therefore for the -supposed portion of the 
motion 153.6 — 57.6 = 96.0 in.4bs. of work has been lost in 
friction (converted into heat). 

It is noticeable in eq. (6), that if y should = 1.00, P = a ; 
and that if a = 90°, P= Qj and there is no friction (the 
weights of the blocks have been neglected). 

Problem 4. Numerical. — ^With what minimum pressure 

P should the pulley A be held against J?, which it drives by 

en y> r\f^ " frictional gearing," to transmit 2 H.P.; 

> ~^-tP t-"-jv<- "^ if or = 45*^, f for impending (relative) 



«L( .' 1sl ^ motion, i.e., for impending slipping = 
0.40, and the velocity of the pulley-rim 



V 

Fio. ITS. 

is 9 ft. per second ? 

The limit-value of the tangential " grip" 

T = 2/2\r= 2 X 0.40 X P sin 45^ 
2 H. P. = 2 X 550 = 1100 ft.-lbs. per second. 

Putting r X 9 ft. = 1100, we have 

2X0.40X VTXPX9=1100; .•.P=215 1bs. 

Problem 6. — A block of weight G lies on a rough plane, 
inclined an angle fi from the horizontal ; find the pull P, mak- 
ing an angle a with the first plane, which will maintain a uni- 
form motion uj[> the plane. 
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FsoBLEM 7. — Same as 6, except that the pull ^ is to permit 
a uniform motion down the plane. 

Pkoblem 8. — The thrust of a screw-propeller is 15 tons. 
The ring against which it is exerted has a mean radius of 8 
inches, the shaft makes one revolution per second, andy = 0.06. 
Required the H. P. lost in friction from this cause. 

163. The Bent-Lever with Friction. Worn Bearing. — Fig. 
176. Neglect the weight of the lever, and suppose the plumb- 
er-block so worn that there is 
contact along one element only of 
the shaft. Given the amount and 
line of action of the resistance ^, 
and the line of action of -P, re- 
quired the amount of the latter for 
impending slipping in the direction 
of the dotted arrow. As P grad- 
ually increases, the shaft of tlie 
lever (or gear-wheel) rolls on its 
bearing until the line of contact has reached some position A^ 
when rolling ceases and slipping begins. To find A^ and the 
value of JP, note that the total action of the bearing upon the 
lever is some force P„ applied at A and making a known 
2^g^6 9^ C/ = t^^ ^) with the normal A C. JPj must be equal 
and opposite to the resultant of the known H and the unknown 
JP, and hence graphically (a graphic is mucli simpler here than 
an analytical solution) if we describe about C a circle of radius 
= r sin <Pj r being the radius of shaft (or gudgeon), and draw 
a tangent to it from -Z>, we determine DA as the line of action 
of Pj. If DGis made = Hy to scale, and 6^i^ drawn parallel 
to i> . . . P, P is determined,^ being = DE, while P, = DF. 

If the known force P is capable of acting as a working force, 
by drawing the other tangent D£ from D to the " friction- 
circle^" we have P = P J?", and Pj = DKy for impending 
rotation in an opposite direction. 

If P and P are the tooth-pressures upon two spur-wheels, 
keyed upon the same shaft and nearly in the same plane, the 



Fio. 176. 
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Bame constractions hold good, and for a continnoas nniform 
motion, since the friction = P, sin (pj 

the work lost in friction ) p z> .x^ ^'\c%^^ 
per revolution, ) 

It is to be remarked, that without friction P^ would pass 
througli G, and that the moments of J? and P would balance 
about C (for rest or uniform rotation) ; whereas with friction 
they balance about the proper tangent-point of the friction- 
circle. 

Another way of stating this is as follows : So long as the 
resultant of P and R falls within the " dead-angle" BJDA^ 
motion is impossible in either direction. 

If the weight of the lever is considered, the resultant of it 
and the force P can be substituted for the latter in the fore- 
going. 

164. Bent-Lever with Friction. Triangular Bearing. — Like 

the preceding, the gudgeon is much exaggerated in the figure 

(177). For impending rotation in 
direction of the force -P, the total 
actions at J., and A^ must lie in 
known dii*ections, making angles = (p 
with the respective normals, and in- 
clined away from the slipping. Join 
the intersections P and Z. Since 
the resultant of P and JS at 2? must 
act along PL to balance that of jP, 
and P„ having given one force, say 
no. 177. p^ we easily find P = PE^ while 

-P, and P, = ZJTand Z^ respectively, LO having been made 
= PF^ and the parallelogram completed. 

(If the direction of impending rotation is reversed, the change 
in the construction is obvious.) If P, = 0, the case reduces 
to that in Fig. 176 ; if the construction gives P, negative, the 
supposed contact at J., is not realized, and the angle A^CA^ 
should be increased, or shifted, until P, is positive. 

As before, P and P may be the tooth-pressures on two 
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spur-wheels nearly in the same plane and on the same shaft ; 
if so, then, for a uniform rotation, 
Work lost iu fric, per revol. = [Pj sin 9> + P, sin (p\^nr. 

166, Axle-Friction. — The two foregoing articles are intro- 
ductory to the subject of axle -friction. When the bearing is 
new, or nearly so, the elements of the axle which are in contact 
with the bearing are infinite in number, thus giving an infinite 
number of unknown forces similar to P^ and P, of the last 
paragraph, each making an angle <p with its normal. Eefined 
theories as to the law of distribution of these pressures are of 
little use, considering the uncertainties as to the value of 
y ( = tan (p) ; hence for practical purposes axle-friction may be 
written 

in which /^ is a coefficient of cude-friction derivable from 
experiments with axles, and R the resultant pressure on the 
bearing. In some cases H may be partly due to the tightness 
of the bolts with which the cap of the bearing is fastened. 

As before, the work lost in overcoming axle-friction per 
revolution is =jrP2^r, in which r is the radius of the axle. 
jT, like y, is an abstract number. As in Fig. 176, a *' friction- 
circle," of radius =fr^ may be considered as subtending the 
" dead-angle." 

166. • Experiments with Axle-Friction. — Prominent among 
recent experiments have been those 
of Professor Thurston .(1872-73), 
who invented a special instrument 
for that purpose, shown (in princi- 
ple only) in Fig. 178. By means of 
an internal spring, the amount of 
whose compression is read on a scale, < 
a weighted bar or pendulum is caused 
to exert pressure on a projecting axle 
from which it is suspended. The 
axle is made to rotate at any desired fio. its. 

Telocity by some source of power, the axle-friction causing 
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the pendalnm to remain at rest at some angle of deviation 
from the vertical. Tlie figure shows the pendulum free, the 
action of gravity upon it being Q^ that of the axle consisting 
of the two pressures, each = R^ and of the two frictions (each 
being F=.fR\ due to them. Taking moments about C^ we 
have for equilibrium 

2/i?r = 6b, 

in which all the quantities except f are known or observed. 
The temperature of the bearing is also noted, with reference 
to its effect on the lubricant employed. Thus the instniment 
covers a wide range of relations. 

General Morin's experiments as interpreted by Weisbach 
give the following practical results: 

0.054 for well-sustained 
lubrication ; 

0.07 to .08 for ordinary- 
lubrication. 



For iron axles, in iron or 
brass bearings 



\f' = 



By " pressure per square inch on the bearing*' is commonly 
meant the quotient of the total pressure in lbs. by the area in 
square inches obtained by multiplying the width of the axle by 
the length of bearing (this length is quite commonly four times 
the diameter) ; call it^, and the velocity of rubbing in feet per 
minute, v. Then, according to Rankine, to prevent oyerheat- 
ing, we should have 

p{v + 20) < 44800 . . . j(not homog.). 

Still, in marine-engine bearings pv alone often reaches 60,000, 
as also in some locomotives (Cotterill). Good practice keeps 
p within the limit of 800 (lbs. per sq. in.) for other metals 
than steel (Thurston), for which 1200 is sometimes allowed. 

With V = 200 (feet per min.) Professor Thurston found that 
for ordinary lubricants p should not exceed values ranging 
from 30 to 75 (lbs. per sq. in.). 

The product pv is obviously proportional to the power ex- 
pended in wearing the rubbing surfaces, per unit of area. 
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167. Frietioii-Wheelf. — ^A single example of their use will 
be given, with some approximations to avoid complexity. Fig. 
179. G is the weight of a heavy wheel, P^ is a known vertical 
resistance (tooth-pressnre), and P an 
unknown vertical working force, 
whose value is to be determined to 
maintain a uniform rotation. The 
utility of the friction-wheels is also 
to be shown. The resultant of jP^, 
<y, and P is a vertical force JS, pass- 
ing nearly through the centre C of 
the main axle which rolls on the four 
friction-wheels. R^ resolved along 
€A and CB^ produces (nearly) equal 




Fio. 1T9. ' 

pressures, each being i\r= ^ -^ 2 cos «, at the two axles 



of 



*' a, a. cos 



-ofR 



'27rr. 



the friction- wheels, which rub against their fixed plumber- 
blocks, i? = P -f" -Pi + ^n ^"d •'• contains the unknown P, 
but approximately = {?-(- 2P„ i.e., is nearly the same (in this 
case) whether friction-wheels are emploved or not. 

When G makes one revolution, the friction j^iV at each axle 
C^ is overcome through a distance = {r^ : a^ 2nr^ and 

Work lost per revol. 

with 

friction-wheels, 

Whereas, if C revolved in a fixed bearing, 

Worjc lost per revol 

without 

friction-wheels. 

Apparently, then, there is a saving of work in the ratio r, : 
a^ cos a, but strictly the R is not quite the same in the two cases ; 
for with friction-wheels the force P is less than without, and JS 
depends on P as well as on the known G and P,. By dimin- 
ishing the ratio r^ : a^^ and the angle or, the saving is increased. 
If a were so large that cos a <ir^: a^, tjiere would be no saving, 
but the reverse. 
As to the value of P to maintain uniform rotation, we have 
12 



^fR2nr. 
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for equilibrium of moments about C^ with friction-wheels (con- 
sidering the large wheel and axle/ir^), 

PJ = PA + 2^>-5 (1) 

in which T is the tangential action, or " grip," between one 
pair of friction-wheels and the axle (7 which rolls upon them. 
T would not equal yiT unless slipping took place or were im- 
pending at E^ but is known by considering a pair of friction- 
wheels free, when 2 {Pa) about C^ gives 

* "^ > -^ 2 cos cc 
which in (1) gives finally 

^=h+-5:^^< <2) 

Without friction-wheels, we would have 

P^\p.^f^^ (3) 

The last term in (2) is seen to be less than that in (3) (unless 
a is too large), in the same ratio as already found for the saving 
of work, supposing the P's equal. 

If Pj were on the same side of (7 as P, it would be of an 
opposite direction, and the pressure It would be diminished. 
Again, if P were horizontal. It would not be vertical, and the 
friction-wheel axles would not bear equal pressures. Since P 
depends on P„ (?, and the frictions^ while the friction depends 
on P, and R on P„ <r, and P, an exact analysis is quite 
complex, and is not warranted by its practical utility. 

EoDomple, — If an empty vertical water-wheel weighs 35,000 
lbs., required the force P to be applied at its circumference to 
maintain a uniform motion, with a = 15 ft., and r = 5 inches. 
Here P, = 0, and P = (? (nearly ; neglecting the influence of 
P on P), i.e., B = 25,000 lbs. 

Firsts without friction-wheda (adopting the foot-pound-sec- 
ond system of units), with/^ = .07 (abstract numl^er). From 
eq. (3) we have 

P = + 0.07 X 25,000 X (A ^ 15) = 48.6 lbs. 
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The work lost in friction per revolution is 

fR^nr = 0.07 X 25,000 X 2 X 3.14 X A = *580 ft-lbs. 

Secondly^ with friction-wJieds^ in which r^: a^-=- \ and 
cos a = 0.80 (i.e., a = 36''). From eq. (2) 

P = + 1 . Y X 48.6 = only 12.15 lbs., 

while the work lost per revolution 

= I . jyi X 4580 = 1145 f t-lbs. 

Of course with friction- wheels the wheel is not so steady as 
without. 

In this example the force P has been simply enough to 
overcome friction. In case the wheel is in actual use, P is the 
weight of water actually in the buckets at any instant, and does 
the work of overcoming P„ the resistance of the mill machinery, 
and also the friction. By placing P^ pointing upward on the 
same side of C z& P^ and making J, nearly = h^ P will = G 
nearly, just as when the wheel is running empty; and the 
foregoing numerical results will still hold good for practical 
purposes. 

168. Friction of Pivots. — In the case of a vertical shaft or 
axle, and sometimes in other cases, the extremity requires sup- 
port against a thrust along the axis of the axle or pivot. If 
the end of the pivot iBjl(it and also the surface 
against which it rubs, we may consider the 
pressure, and therefore the friction, as uniform / 
over the surface. With a flat circular pivot, \ 
then, Fig. 180, the frictions on a small sector 
of the circle form a system of parallel foices 
whose resultant is equal to their sum, and is ^^^* ^^' 
applied a distance of ^r from the centre. Hence the sum of 
the moments of all the frictions about the centre =fP%rj in 
which P is the axial pressure. Therefore a force P necessary 
to overcome the friction with uniform rotation must have a 
moment 

Pa:=^fPir, 
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and the work lost in friction per revolution is 

=:fR^n.^ = ^7tfRr. . . . . (1) 

As the pivot and step become worn, the resultant frictions 
in the small sectors probably approach the centre; for the 
greatest wear occurs first near the outer edge, since there the 
product jw is greatest (see § 166). Hence for fr we may more 
reasonably put ^r. 

Example. — A vertical flat-ended pivot presses its step with 
a force of 12 tons, is 6 inches in diameter, and makes 40 revolu- 
tions per minute. Required the H. P. absorbed by the friction. 
Supposing the pivot and step new, and f for good lubrication 
= 0.07, we have, from eq. (1) {fooirlb. second)^ 

Work lost per revolution 

= .07 X 24,000 X 6.28 X | . i = 1758.4 f t-lbs., 

and .•. work per second 

= 1758.4 XI* = 1172.2 f t. Jbs., 

which -h 550 gives 2.13 H. P. absorbed in friction. If ordi- 
nary axle-friction also occurs its effect must be added. 

If the flat-ended pivot is hollow^ with radii r^ and r„ we may 
put i(r, -|- r,) instead of the \r of the preceding. 

It is obvious that the smaller the lever^rm given to the 
resultant friction in each sector of the rubbing surface the 
smaller the power lost in friction. Hence pivots should be 
made as small as possible, consistently with strength. 

For a conical pivot and step, Fig. 181, the resultant friction 
in each sector of the conical bearing surface has 
a lever-arm = \r^ about the axis A^ and a value 
> than for a flat-ended pivot ; for, on account 
of the wedge-like action of the bodies, the 
pressure causing friction is greater. The sum of 
the moments of these resultant frictions about 
A is the same as if only two elements of the 
cone received pressure (each = iV = \R -^ sin a). Hence the 
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moment of friction of the pivot, i.e., the moment of the force 
necessary to maintain uniform rotation, is 

Pa = f2JV^r, =/-^ In, 
•^ 3 * •' sin a 3 *^ 

4 £ 
and work lost per revolution = ^Ttf- 
^ 3 "^fi 



sm a 




By making r^ small enough, these values may be made less 
than those for a flat-ended pivot of the same diameter = 2r. 

In Schiele's " anti-friction" pivots the outline is designed 
according to the following theory for securing uniform vertical 
wear. Let j? = the pressure per 
horizontal unit of area (i.e., 
= -ff -h horizontal projection of . 
the actual rubbing surface); 
this is assumed constant. Let 
the unit of area be small, for 
algebraic simplicity. The fric- 
tion on the rubbing surface, whose horizontal pro jection= unity, 
is =j^i\r=:y(p-h sin a) (see Fig. 182; the horizontal com- 
ponent of ^ is annulled by a corresponding one opposite). The 
work per revolution in producing wear on this area =,/iV^2;ry. 
But the vertical dejpih of wear per revolution is to be the same 
at all parts of the surface; and this implies that the same 
volume of material is worn away under each horizontal unit of 

area. Hence yir2;ry, i.e.,/ * . 2;ry, is to be constant for all 

values of y ; and since^ and 2;r are constant, we must have, 
as the law of the curve, 

-^ — , i.e., the tangent BC = the same at all points. 

This curve is called the " 1/ractrix^'* Schiele's pivots give a 
very uniform wear at high speeds. The smoothness of wear 
prevents leakage in the case of cocks and faucets. 

169. Normal Presstire of Belting. — When a perfectly flexible 
cord, or belt, is stretched over a smooth cylinder, both at rest, 
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t^<& 




the action between tbem is normal at every point. As to its 
^ ^ I g amount,^, per linear unit of arc, the fol- 
"^ lowing will determine. Consider a semi- 
circle of the cord free, neglecting its weight. 
Fig. 183. The force holding it in equilib- 
rium are the tensions at the two ends (these 
are equal, manifestly, the cylinder being 
g smooth ; for they are the only two forces 
^jTi ^having moments about (7, and each has the 
Pio. 188. same lever-arm^ and the normal pressures, 

which are infinite in number, but have an intensity, p^ per 
linear unit, which must be constant along the curve since 8 is 
the same at all points. The normal pressure on a single ele- 
ment, .rf*, of the cord is = jpefo, and its X component = 
pda cos = prdd cos 0. Hence 2^= gives 

rpjj[ios Odd — 245 = 0, i.e., rp\ sin e=:2S\ 

8 

T 



rp[l~(-l)] = 2^ or i> = -. 



(1) 



170. Belt on Bough Cylinder. Impending Slipping. — If fnV 

tion is possible between the two bodies, the tension may vary 
along the arc of contact, so that ^ also varies, and consequently 




Fio. 184. 




the friction on an element ^ being =:fpd8 '=f{S -5- r)d8y also 
varies. If slipping is impending^ the law of variation of the 
tension 8 may be found, as follows : Fig. 184, in which the 
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impending slipping is toward the left, shows the cord free. 
For any element, ds^ of the cord, we have, puttiBg 2 (moms, 
about (?) = (Fig. 185), 

{S+ dSy = Sr + dFr\ i.e., dF= dS, 

or (see above) dS =^flS -5- r)ds. 
But ds = rdO ; hence, after transforming, 

fde = §. (1) 

In (1) the two variables and S are separated ; (1) is there- 
fore readj for integration. 

/«=l0ge^n-l0ge^. = l0g,[|]. (2) 

Or, by inversion, xS^^/* = a?^, (3) 

ej denoting the Naperian base, = 2.71828 +; ^ of course is in 
^r-measurc. 

Since Sn evidently increases very rapidly as a becomes 
larger, S^ remaining the same, we have the explanation of' the 
well-known fact that a comparatively small tension, aS',, exerted 
by a man, is able to prevent the slipping of a rope around a 
pile-head, when the further end is under the great tension S^ 
due to the stopping of a moving steamer. For example, with 
y = J, we have (Weisbach) 

for or = J turn, or a = ^w', S^ = 1,69S. ; 
= i turn, or a = ?r, S^ = 2MS^ ; 
= 1 turn, or a =z 2;r, S^ = 8.126^ ; 
= 2 turns, or a = 4;r, S^ = 65.94S. ; 
= 4 turns, or a = 8?r, S^ = 4348.56/$;. 

If slipping actually occurs, we must use a value oi fiov fric- 
tion of motion. 

Excmiple, — A leather belt drives an iron pulley, covering 
one half the circumference. What is the limiting value of the 
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ratio of Si (tension on driving-dde) to 8. (tension on follow- 
ing side) if #tlie belt is not to slip, taking the low valoe of 
f=z 0.25 for leather on iron t 

We have givenyVr = 0.25 X ^ = .7854, which by eq. (2) is 
the Naperian log. of (S^ : S.) when slipping occurs. Hence the 
common log. of (.S^ : S.) = 0.7864 X 0.43429 = 0.34109 ; i.e., 
if 

(8n : S.) = 2.193, say 2.2, 
the belt will slip (for/= 0.25). 

(0.43429 is the modulus of the common system of loga- 
rithms, and = 1 : 2.30268. See example in § 48.) 

At very high speeds the relation^ = ^^ -?- /• (in § 169) is not 
strictly true, since the tensions at the two ends of an element 
ds are partly employed in furnishing the necessary deviating 
force to keep the element of the cord in its circular path, the 
remainder producing normal pressure. 

171. Transmission of Power by Belting or Wire Bope. — In the 
simple design in Fig. 186, it is required to find the motive 
weight O^ necessary to overcome the given resistance ^ at a 




Fio. 186. 



uniform velocity = ^, ; also the proper stationary tension 
weight (?o to prevent slipping of the belt on its pulleys, and . 
the amount of power, Z, transmitted. 
In other words. 

Given : [ ^' ^' ^' ^" n; « = ^ for both pulleys, ) 
( -y^; and/ for both pulleys ; S 

Rea * ed • i ^ ' ^' *^ furnish L ; O. for no slip ; v the velocity 
* 1 of <? ; V that of belt ; and the tensions in belt 
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Neglecting axle-friction and the rigidity of the belting, the 
power transmitted is that reqtiired to overcome li through a 
distance = v^ every second, i.e., 

Since (if the belts do not slip) 



a : TWv' : v, and ay^ : t^wv' : v„ 



we have 






and i; = v.. 



fl^ r. 



(2) 



Neglecting the mass of the belt, and assuming that each pul- 
ley revolves on a gravity-axis, we obtain the following, by con- 
sidering the free bodies in Fig. 187 : 




CA fiee) 



(B free) 
Fig. 187. 



(Baadfcu.ckttej^ 



2 (moms.) = in A free gives Rr^ = {S^ — 8^a^ ; 
2 (moms.) = in -ff free gives Gr = (/Si, — S^a ; 



(3) 
(4) 



whence we readily find 



CL r 
r a. 



Evidently R and G are inversely proportional to their velo- 
cities Vy and V ; see (2). This ought to be true, since in Fig. 
186 G is the only working-force, R the only resistance, and 
the motions are uniform ; hence (from eq. (XVI.), § 142) 

Gv- Rv, = 0. 

2X = 0, for B and truck free, gives 

<?o = ^n+^o, (5) 

while, for impending slip, 

S^^S^ef' (6) 
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By elimination between (4), (6), and (6), we obtain 

"^*— ^a 'ef' — l~ v'' ef' — V ' ' ' ^'■' 

and ^ -»» = !. ^7^ (8) 

Hence G^ and S^ vary directly as the power transmitted and 
inversely as the velocity of the belt. F6r safety G^ should be 
made > the above value in (7) ; corresponding values of the 
two tensions may then be found from (5), and from the rela- 
tion (see § 150) 

(S^^S^y^L. {6a) 

These new values of the tensions will be found to satisfy the 
condition of no slip, viz., 

(^,:;^o)<^'(§170). 

For leather on iron, e^ = 2.2 (see example in § 170), as a 
low value. The belt should be made strong enough to with- 
stand Sn safely. 

As the belt is more tightly stretched, and hence elongated, 
on the driving than on the following side, it " creep^^ back- 
ward on the driving and forward on the driven pulley, so that 
the former moves slightly faster than the latter. The loss of 
work due to this cause does not exceed 2 per cent with ordinary 
belting (Cotterill). 

In the foregoing it is evident that the sum of the tensions in 
the two sides = G^^ i.e., is the same, whether the power is 
being transmitted or not ; and this is found to be true, both in 
theory and by experiment, when a tension-weight is not used, 
viz., when an initial tension S is produced in the whole belt 
before transmitting the power, then after turning on the latter 
the sum of the two tensions (driving and following) always 
= 2/S, since one side elongates as much as the other contracts ; 
it being understood that the pulley-axles preserve a constant 
distance apai't. 

172. Boiling Friction. — The few experiments which have 
been made to determine the resistance offered by a level road- 
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way to the unifonn motion of a roller or wheel rolling upon it 
corroborate approximately the following theory. The word 
friction is hardly appropriate in this connection (except when 
the roadway is perfectly elastic, as will be seen), but is sanctioned 
by usage. 

Firsts let the roadway or track be compressible, but itielasticy 
G the weight of the roller and its load, and P the horizontal 
force necessary to preserve a uniform motion ^.-p-^^—y 
(both of translation and rotation). The track 
(or roller itself) being compressed just in 
front, and not i*eacting symmetrically from 
behind, its resultant pressure against ihQ mmy/^My^^^^ 
roller is not at O vertically under the centre, ^®* ^^* 

but some small distance, OD = J, in front. (The successive 
crushing of small projecting particles has the same effect.) 
Since for this case of motion the forces have the same relations 
as if balanced (see § 124), we may put 2 moms, about i? = 0, 

.\Pr=zGi; or, P = *<?.... . (1) 

Coulomb found for 

Rollers of lignum-vitse on an oak track, h = 0.0189 inches; 
Rollers of elm on an oak track, h = 0.0320 inches. 

Weisbach's experiments give, for cast-iron wheels 20 inches in 
diameter on cast-iron rails, 

i = 0.0183 inches ; 
and Rittinger, for the same, h = 0.0193 inches. 

Pambour gives, for iron railroad wheels 89.4 inches in diameter, 

i = 0.0196 to 

0.0216 inches. 

According to the foregoing theory, P, the " rolling friction** 
(see eq. (1)), is directly proportional to G^ and inversely to the 
radius, if i is constant. The experiments of General Morin and 
others confirm this, while those of Dupuit, Poir6e. and Sanvage 
indicate it to be proportional directly to Gy and inversely to the 
square root of the radius. 
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Although J is a distance to be expressed in linear units, and 
not an abstract number like the / and f for sliding and axle- 
friction, it is sometimes called a " coefficient of rolling fric- 
tion." In eq. (1), h and r should bo expressed in the same 
unit. 

Of course if P is applied at the top of the roller its lever- 
arm about i? is 2r instead of r, with a corresponding change 
in eq. (1). 

With ordinary railroad cars the resistance due to axle and 
rolling frictions combined is about 8 lbs. per ton of weight on 
a level track. For wagons on macadamized roads ^ = ^ inch, 
but on soft ground from 2 to 3 inches. 

Secondly y when the roadway is perfectly eldstic. This is 
chiefly of theoretic interest, since at first sight no force would 
be considered necessary to maintain a uniform rolling motion. 
But, as the material of the roadway is compressed under the 
roller its surface is first elongated and then recovers its former 
state ; hence some rubbing and consequent sliding friction must 




occur. Fig. 189 gives an exaggerated view of the circum- 
stances, P being the horizontal force applied at the centre 
necessary to maintain a uniform motion. The roadway (rub- 
ber for instance) is heaped up both in front and behind the 
roller, O being the ].>oint of greatest pressure and elongation 
of the surface. The forces acting are G^ P, the normal 
pressures, and the frictions due to them, and mu6t form a 
balanced system. Hence, since G and P, and also the normal 
pressures, pass through (7, the resultant of the frictions must 
also pass through C\ therefore the frictions, or tangential 
actions, on the roller must be some forward and some backward 
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(and not all in one direction, as seems to be asserted on p. 260 
of Cotterill's Applied Meelianics, where Professor Eeynolds' 
explanation is cited). The resultant action of the roadway 
upon the roller acts, then, through some point J9, a distance 
OD = h ahead of O^ and in the direction 2>(7, and we have as 
before, with J9 as a centre of moments, 

Pr^Gh, or P = ^G. 

If rolling friction is encodntered aiove as 
well as helow the rollers, Fig. 190, the 
student may easily prove, by considering 
three separate free bodies, that for uniform 
motion 



^='-t^<'. 




where h and h^ are the respective " coefficients of rolling fric- 
tion" for the upper and lower contacts. 

Exa/rnple 1. — If it is found that a train of cars will move 
uniformly down an incline of 1 in 200, gravity being the only 
working force, and friction (both rolling and axle) the only 
resistance, required the coefficient, y^, of axle-friction, the 
diameter of all the wheels being 2r = 30 inches, that of the 
journals 2az=S inches, taking i = 0.02 inch for the rolling 
friction. Let us use equation (XVI.) (§ 142), noting that while 
the train moves a distance 8 measured on the incline, its weight 

G does the work G ^^ «, the rolling friction - G (at the axles) 

has been overcome through the distance «, and the axle-friction 

(total) through the (relative) distaAce -sin the journal boxes ; 

whence, the change in kinetic energy being zero, 

Gs cancels out, the ratios h : r and a : /• are = -j-bVit ^^^ tV> 
respectively (being ratios or abstract numbers they have the 
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same nnmerical values, whether the inch or foot is used), and 
solving, we have 

/ = 0.06 - 0.0183 = 0.036. 
Example 2. — How many pounds of tractive effort per ton 
of load would the train in Example 1 require for uniform mo- 
tion on a level track ! 

173. Eailroad Brakes. — During the uniform motion of a 
railroad car the tangential action between the track and each 
wheel is small. Thus, in Example^, just cited, if ten cars of 
eight wheels each make up the train, each car weighing 20 tons, 
the backward tangential action of the rails upon each wheel is 
only 25 lbs. When the brakes are applied to stop the train 
this action is much increased, and is the only agency by which 
the rails can retard the train, dii'ectly or indirectly : direcdy^ 
when the pressure of the brakes is so great as to prevent the 
wheels from turning, thereby causing them to "skid'* (i.e., 
slide) on the rails ; indirectly^ when the brake-pressure is of 
such a value as still to permit perfect rolling of the wheel, in 
which case the rubbing (and heating) occurs between the brake 
and wheel, and the tangential action of the rail has a value 
equal to or less than the friction of rest. In the first case, 
then (skidding), the retarding influence of the rails is the/Wt?- 
tion of motion between rail and wheel ; in the second, a force 
which may be made as great as iki^ friction of rest between rail 
and wheel. Hence, aside from the fact that skidding produces 
objectionable flat places on the wheel-tread, the brakes are 
more effective if so applied that skidding is impending^ but 
not actually produced ; for the friction .of rest is usually greater 
than that of actual slipping (§ 160). This has been proved 
exferimen tally in England. The retarding effect of axle and 
rolling friction has been neglected in the above theory. 

Example 1. — A twenty-ton car with an initial velocity of 80 
feet per second (nearly a mile a minute) is to be stopped on a 
level within 1000 feet; required the necessary friction on each 
of the eight wheels. 

Supposing the wheels not to skid, the friction will occur 
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between the brakes and wheels, and is overcome through the 
(relative) distance 1000 feet. Eq. (XVI.), § 142, gives (foot- 
Ib.-second system) 

- 8J^X 1000 = - i ^(80)*, 

from' which -^ ( = friction at circumference of each wheel) 
= 496 lbs. 

Example 2. — Suppose skidding to be impending in the fore- 
going, and the coefficient of friction of rest (i.e., impending 
slipping) between rail and wheel to be y* = 0.20. In what 
distance will the car be stopped t 

Example 3. — Suppose the car in Example 1 to be on an up- 
grade of 60 feet to the mile. (In applying eq. (XVI.) here, 
the weight 20 tons will enter as a resistance.) 

Example 4. — In Example 3, consider all four resistances, 
viz., gravity, rolling friction, and brake and axle frictions, the 
distance being 1000 ft, and F the unknown quantity. 

174. Estimation of Engine and Haohinery Friction.— Accord- 
ing to Professor Cotterill, a convenient way of estimating the 
work lost in friction in a steam-engine and machinery driven 
by it is the following : 

Let pn = mean effective steam-pressure per unit of area of 
piston, and conceive this composed of three por- 
tions, viz., 
p^ = the necessary pressure to drive the engine alone un- 
loaded, at the proper speed ; 
p'^ = pressure necessary to overcome the resistance caused 

by the useful work of the machines ; 
ep^^ = pressure necessary to overcome the friction of the 
machinery, and that of the engine over and above 
its friction when unloaded. This is about 15^ of 
p^^ (i.e., e = 0.15), except in large engines, and 
then rather less. 
That is, by formula, F being the piston-area and I the length 
of stroke, the work per stroke is thus distributed : 
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p^ 18 " from 1 to IJ, or in marine engines 2 lbs, or more per 
square inch.'* 

176. Anomalies in Friction. — ^Experiment has shown consid- 
erable deviation under certain circumstances from the laws of 
friction, as stated in §157 for sliding friction. At pressures 
below f lb. per sq. inch the coefficient y* increases when the 
pressure decreases, while above 600 lbs. (Rennie, with iron and 
steel) it increases with the pressure. With high velocities, how- 
ever, above 10 ft. per second, y* is much smaller as the velocity 
increases (Bochet, 1858). 

As for axle-friction, experiments instituted by the Society of 
Mechanical Engineers in England (see the London Engineer 
for March 7 and 21, 1884) gave values for f less than y^ 
when a "bath" of the lubricant was employed. These values 
diminished with increase of pressure, and increased with the 
velocity (see below, Hirn's statement). 

Professor Cotterill says, "It cannot be doubted that for 
values of pv (see § 166) > 5000 the coefficient of friction of 
well-lubricated bearings of good construction diminishes with 
the pressure, and may be much less than the value at low speeds 
as determined by Morin" (p. 259 of his Applied Mechanics). 

Professor Thurston's experiments confirmed those of Him as 
to the following relation : " The friction of lubricated surfaces 
is nearly proportional to the square root of the area and pres- 
sure." Hirn also maintained that, "in ordinary machinery, 
friction varies as the square root of the velocity." 

176. Eigidity of Eopes. — If a rope or wire cable passes over 
a pulley or sheave, a force P is required on one side greater 
than the resistance Q on the other for uniform motion, aside 
from axle-friction. Since in a given time both P and Q 
describe the same space «, if i^ is > Q^ then Ps is > Qa^ i.e., 
the work done by /^ is > than that expended upon Q. This 
is because some of the work Pa has been expended in bending 
the stiff rope or cable, and in overcoming friction between the 
strands, both where the rope passes upon and where it leaves 
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the pulley. With hemp ropes, Fig. 191, the material being 
nearly inelastic, the energy spent in bending it on at D is 
nearly all lost, and energy must also be spent in straightening 




it at E\ but with a wire rope or cable some of this energy is 
restored by the elasticity of the material. The energy spent 
in friction or rubbing of strands, however, is lost in both cases. 
The figure shows geometrically why P must be > ^ for a 
uniform motion, for the lever-arm, a^ of P is evidently < J 
that of Q. If axle-friction is also considered, we must have 

T being the radius of the journal. 

Experiments with cordage have been made by Prony, Cou- 
lomb, Eytelwein, and Weisbach, with considerable variation in 
the results and formulae proposed. (See Coxe's translation of 
vol. i., Weisbach's Mechanics.) 

With pulleys of large diameter the effect of rigidity is very 
slight. For instance, Weisbach gives an example of a pulley 
five feet in diameter, with which, Q being = 1200 lbs., P 
= 1219. A wire rope \ in. in diameter was used. Of this 
difference, 19 lbs., only 5 lbs. was due to rigidity, the remainder, 
14 lbs., being caused by axle-friction. When a hemp-rope 1.6 
inches in diameter was substituted for the wire one, P—Q=27 
lbs., of which 12 lbs. was due to the rigidity. Hence in one 
case the loss of work was less than i of 1^, in the other about 
1^, caused by the rigidity. For very small sheaves and thick 
ropes the loss is probably much greater. 
13 
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177. HisoellaneouB Example!.— ^a?ampfo 1. The end of a 
shaft 12 inches in diameter and making 60 revolutions per min- 
ute exerts against its bearing an axial pressure of 10 tons and 
a lateral pressure of 40 tons. With/=/'= 0.05, required 
the H. P. lost in friction. 

Example 2. — A leather belt passes over a vertical pulley, 
covering half its circumference. One end is held by a spring 
balance, which reads 10 lbs. while the other end sustains a 
weight of 20 lbs., the pulley making 100 revolutions per min- 
ute. Required the coefficient of friction, and the H. P. spent 
in overcoming the friction. Also suppose the pulley turned 
in the other direction, the weight remaining the same. The 
diameter of the pulley is 18 inches. 

Example 3. — A grindstone with a radius of gyration = 12 
inches has been revolving at 120 revolutions per minute, and 
at a given instant is left to the influence of gravity and axle 
friction. The axles are 1^ inches in diameter, and the wheel 
makes 160 revolutions in coming to rest. Required the coeffi- 
cient of axle-friction. 

Exam^ple 4.— ^A board Aj weight 2 lbs., rests horizontally on 
another B\ coefficient of friction of rest between them being 
f =. 0.30. B is now moved horizontally with a uniformly 
accelerated motion, the acceleration being =15 feet per " square 
second ;'* will A keep company with it, or not ? 
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